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Middle English prose remains something of »n 
undiscovered country, and, current priorities 
in English studies generally being what they 
lire, those with sufficient editorial skills to re- 
deem a text of that period from oblivion sel- 
dom find it the wuy to academic preferment or 
appearance in print. Much significant writing 
of the time, and often prose of the highest 
interest or quality, continues to be the object of 
widespread ignorance and neglect. Nicholas 
Love's fine and most influential Mirror of the 
Blessed Life of Jesus Christ languishes almost 


unread in L. F, Powell's 1908 edition, which is 
practically unobtainable und not all that reli- 
able. An authentic text of Walter Hilton’s spir- 
itual classic, The Scale of Perfection , is not yet 
. available in print, though Japanese scholars 
have provided valuable editions of some of his 
minor works. The anonymous translation of 
the Golden Legend made in 1437, long before 
Caxton primed his own version, is unfamiliar 
even to professional medievalists. 

These arc all desiderata of a high order, and 
work of course goes on in connection with all of 
them and many others of scarcely less import- 
ance. But there is hardly a case in which such 
work is not seriously hampered by n lack of 
knowledge about the exact nature and extent 
of the primary sources, the manuscripts and 
their contents. Almost every library in which 
early English vernacular manuscripts are to be 
found in any number holds volumes containing 
Middle English prose seldom opened since the 
sixteenth century, let nfonc catalogued, stu- 
died and edited. Until they are, knowledge of 
the repertoire of early English prose, and of 
the ways in which prn.se developed as both a 
literary und n practical medium, will remain 
relatively sketchy and partial. There are still 
undoubtedly significant discoveries and 
attributions to be made, for this is the field 
which hus already yielded, within living mem- 
ory, major revelations such as the Winchester 
Malory, The Book of Margery Kempe and The 
Eqwttory of the Planets. 

Calls for an Index of Middle English Prose 
begnn to come soon nfter the completion of the 
indispensable Index of Middle English Verse 
{ 1943). Such h project was at length initiated at 


a conference in Cambridge in 1977: the Henry 
E. Huntington Library, John Ry lands and 
Chatham's Libraries, Manchester and Bodleian 
Digby Handlists are its first-fruits. Identifying, 
classifying and indexing Middle English prose 
is a much larger and more difficult undertaking 
than gathering the verse incipits of the period, 
and the preliminary task of locating and hand- 
listing the extant material by collection is cur- 
rently the work of an international team 
orchestrated by A. S. G. Edwards. The second 
phase will be to compile the prose Index from 
the incipits (and reverse explicits) scattered 
throughout the various handlists, which are 
likely to go on appearing for years to come. 

Some of the work of handlisting is straight- 
forward - where, for example, a manuscript 
contains a single text. The problems posed by 
the numerous miscellanea, however, compila- 
tions of things like culinary and medical re- 
ceipts, or short devotional tracts (often excerp- 
ted from (onger works), are very formidable 
indeed. For example, medical receipts for one 
and the same ailment are sometimes so numer- 
ous and so minutely varied as to defy classifica- 
tion. Early technical writing of all kinds is not 
frequently to be found in print , and will un- 
doubtedly prove a severe trial to the indexers, 
who already have much to put up with in other 
ways. As one contributor to the 1977 confer- 
ence observed of his encounters with the 
medico , “There were enough unpleasant con- 
coctions ’For the man that may not piss' for me 
not to want to go on to (hose ‘For the horse that 
may not piss’.” The going can indeed be heavy 
in these areas, and the indexer will turn with 
relief from this sort of thing to, for instance, the 


charms and spells that often appear in the same 
manuscripts: “To make angels appear", or “Tn 
save your clothes from stealing all nigiu* 
Handlists I, II and III promise well for the 
project as a whole. Ralph Hanna in, G. a 
L ester and Patrick J. Homer have set eW 
plary standards in identifying the prose itemsin 
their respective collections, and their lists of 
manuscripts elsewhere containing the same 
texts will be invaluable to compilers workingin 
other libraries. This however raises the only 
obvious omission (which the General Edilon 
should consider retrospectively for these 
volumes, as well as for future handlists), name- 
ly a consolidated list indexing all the mann- 
scripts - wherever their location - mentioned 
anywhere in each handlist. With each new list 
of this kind, cross-referencing and identifica- 
tion of texts will be greatly expedited for those 
still at work in the field, for as the weary reseat 
cher opens yet another charmless urinary, he 
or she will be grateful to know at a glance, 
rather than after a trawl, whether reference has 
already been made to the manuscript. 

Studies in Bibliography , Volume Forty (236pp. 
University Press of Virginia. $25), opens with 
articles by G. Thomas Tanselle on sample 
bibliographical descriptions of Melville's Rti- 
burn and by John Jowett and Gary Taylor® 
the three texts of 2 Henry IV. Other contri- 
butions include Conor Fahy on the 1532 
edition of Orlando Furioso , and Jan Fergus 
and Ruth Portner on the records of the 
eighteenth-century bookseller John Clay, b 
all, some nineteen articles range as usual from 
the fifteenth century to the mid-twentieth. 
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The intelligentsia goes pop 


R. W. Johnson 

KEITH A. READER 

Intellectuals and the Left in France since 1968 
154pp. Macmillan. £25. 
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244pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
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It is a well-established law of social history and 
publishing alike, that a large surge of publica- 
tion about a “topical” social phenomenon is a 
clear sign that that phenomenon has failen into 
irreversible decline. This Is riot quite the para- 
dox it seems: often it is only as a phenomenon 
declines that it is possible to get a sufficiently ‘ 
external view of it to sum it up. There is no 
doubt that this maxim applies to the outpour- 
ing of books about the French intelligentsia - 
of which the titles above form only a part. 

The present crisis of the French intelligentsia 
has three major facets. The decline of the 
French Communist Party (PCF) and the wan- 
ing of Marxism have deprived intellectuals of 
the ideological lodestone which has guided 
them since the war. The commitment to Marx- 
ism or Communism satisfied many needs: a 
taste for the absolute, a powerful world-view, a 
chic radicalism, the possibility of alliance with 
a formidable political and trade union move- 
ment and an altruistic concern for the wretched 
cif the earth. No replacement for Marxism is in 
sight and, looking at that list of attributes, it is 
difficult to Imagine that any alternative can 
offer half as much. 

The recession of this ideological tide has, 
moreover, coincided with the demise of many 
leading figures. Sartre, Aron and Foucault 
have died; Roland Barthes, on leaving a lunch 
with Mitterrand and the Minister of Culture, 
Jack Lang, was knocked over and killed by a 
laundry-van; Paulantzas committed suicide by 
jumping out of a fifth-floor window; and 
Althusser seems unlikely to re-emerge into 
public view after confessing to having strangled 
his wife, (Althusser's fate says something of 
the peculiar status of French intellectuals. 
Roger Garaudy, in Le Monde , wrote a highly 
sympathetic account of the tragedy, suggesting 
lhat Althusser had been so haunted by the idea 
of death that he had merely wanted “to free 
those closest to him from- the torment of life” 
and that it was really a case of “altruistic 
suicide". The rest of the press observed a re- 
spectful silence despite the fact that Althusser 
has never been brought to trial.) Garaudy him- 
self is still with us. Having progressed from 
Nilburo membership of the PCF to dissident 
Marxism, he became first a Green and now a 
Muslim, extolling the “enormous debt” we all 
owe to Ayatollah Khomeini. . 

But the greatest threat to the traditional in- 
telligettfsia derives not from political sources 
biit its own social behaviour. The sociologist 
nerte Bourdleu has written at great length of 
how Intellectuals sought to consolidate their 
aristocratic” position in French society by the 
development of an Ideology of “distinction", 
the chief signs of which were an exaggerated 
taste for arcane and inaccessible language and 
theories. This Is undoubtedly true, as anyone 
knows who has attempted to plough through 
^22** developed j n this specialized argot (In 
•^^M^^s whos e meaning one thought one 
vate^r^ 9: ^-^ > P oar ’- bafflingly, in in- 
elusiv ' •>W* h ^fe* s ting'a .new. and always 
.‘j^ntent^plSMBniiig - one never 
,^ ^^ch up|. ,pVe^p .-intelligent and 


readable an interpreter of Ihe French scene ns 
Keith Reader falls into this trap occasionally, 
as when he observes, in Intellectuals and the 
Left in France since 1968, that "Tel Quel’s poli- 
tics of the signifier provided a sophisticated 
theoretical justification ... for the radical 
liberating possibilities of the texts it exalted", 
and goes on to suggest that the magazine's 
theorizing may also be seen as “a phallocratic 
enterprise of totalization”. Faced with prose 
like that, one could indeed do with a signifier 
or two. One hastens to add, though, that Read- 
er's book is the best of those reviewed here - n 
sure guide through the subtleties of the French 
intellectual scene of the past two decades. Un- 
happily, he has been poorly served by his pub- 
lishers, who have slapped a grotesque price on 
his admirably succinct book. 

But there is another way of understanding 
Bourdieu, that he is in effect rationalizing the 
way in which French intellectuals have latterly 
deserted the world of learned journals and 
arcane debates in order to go pop. There is no 
doubt that this process - scathingly chronicled 
by Rlgis Debray - hns occurred on a large 
scale. The modern would-bc intellectual aims 
at publishing in Lc Nouvel Observation , Le 
Point or Le Monde , not in Annates or Tel 
Quel , and the summit of his hopes is to appear 
on television. Just what a descent from grace 
that could involve was best illustrated by the 
phenomenon of the nonwua pbitosophes, 
packaged and marketed rather like pop stars 
but singularly devoid of real intellectual sub- 
stance. Dcbray’s verdict, cited in Melinda 
Camber Porter's Through Parisian Eyes, is 
perfectly just: 

People like Bernard-Henri Livy are stars. First, be- 
cause they have an ego which needs satisfying 
. . . and the job of the intellectual is to exercise an 
Influence on the way other people think. So the 
actual vector of innuencc is in the media, nowadays. 
All the intellectuals arc in the media. A few centuries 
ago you would have found these same people as 
preachers at Notre Dame, because that was where 
the action was. Tomorrow, it being in the circus is 
where the action is, they’ll learn how to do n Ilying 


trapeze act. These are not people who produce :i 
body of serious work. T hey are people who want 
power. Stendhal did not exert any influence on his 
contemporaries, lie wrote luniks 

Several uf the hunks under review underline 
this verdict. Luc Ferry and Alain Rcnnut'sdN- 
86 is an undisguised piece of bnok-niuking. 
based on the false analogy between the Events 
of May 1968 and the student demonstrations of 
December 1986 which forced Chirac to climb 
down on university reform. The latter event 
was, after all, the very model of conscrvutive, 
respectable pressure -group politics, aimed at 
preserving the status quo which guarantees 
university entrance to any student with the bac 
and which docs nut allow of a nationnl peeking 
order among universities. The Ferry-Re naul 
volume is simply one example of what prom- 
ises to he n major wave of books trying to make 
a quick killing out of the twentieth anniversary 
of the May Events. Their hook is full of empty 
philosophizing, the tone of which may be 
gathered from the happy familiarity with which 
they refer to such intellectual giants ns Abby 
Hoffman und Jerry Rubin as “Abby anil 
Jerry". 

Alain Finkielk mill’s La Ddfalic tie la pensde 
is not much heller. It argues, plausibly enough, 
that the crisis uf the French intclligcnlsiu de- 
rives in part from the mternntionniizntiori of 
culture und the fact that all societies are be- 
coming multi-cultural, losing much of their old 
national specificity. E : inkiclkmut then attempts 
to touch base with the entire pantheon of 
cultural influences, ranging from Stulin to 
Shakespeare, before somehow reducing it all 
to the Band Aid slogan (taken as the motto of 
the new universal culture) of “We arc the 
world, wc arc the children”. Ho hum. Or 
rather, bof. 

Bernard-Henri Levy’s Elage ties intellectuels 
is so profoundly silly and pompous ns to Ik* 
almost a self-parody. The muin sign of (lie 
intellectual crisis for Ldvy is the superior atten- 
tion being showered by TV on pop stars, com- 
edians and charismatic entrepreneurs. Not. he 
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hastens to add, (hut there's anything wrong 
with TV - “1 find myself very much at home 
there”, ffc then goes on to predict the emer- 
gence of a new kind of intellectual which, typi- 
cally, he refers to as “the Intellectual of the 
Third Kind". This turns nut to be a self-portrait, 
with the most important characteristic 
apparently being hostility to l he Lcfl. This is a 
hook by a man with almost nothing to say but 
who can't bear not to be in print. 

Melinda Camber Porter's hook is more of a 
curate's egg - a collection of thirty-three inter- 
views, some ot which arc genuinely interesting. 

At least, there were clearly supposed to be 
thirty-three interviews but some of the most 
important subjects - Sartre, de Beauvoir. Mal- 
ruux, Raymond Aron - are simply missing. 
Others such os Peter Brook und Brcyten 
Brcytcnbach don't really belong here, while 
others still - Yves Montand or Roger Vudim 
(who appears in a chapter entitled “Decisive 
Women") - don't have much to say. The result 
is n disappointingly slight hook. Quite clearly, 
the key figure for Ms Porter wus (hat leading 
specimen of the grand journalist? , Olivier 
Todd: besides one chapter devoted to him 
many of the chapters on other figures largely 
consist of Todd's comments on them. Todd is 
refreshingly down to curtli. One reason for the 
national prestige of French intellectuals, he 
points out, is tluit they gave France a world 
reputation for intelligence ami sophistication, 
while the brutal truth is thut the French rend 
fewer books than most and can muster only 
one quality newspaper. (One ennuut, for all 
the fashionublc hype, count Liberation - which 
carries far less news than. say. the Guardian, 
sells only 100,000 copies and carries soft porn.) 
Todd describes French intellectuals as “drunk 
on words. Sentences have u poetical beauty. 
But the verification principle just doesn't 
apply.*' 

There is an important point here. French 
high culture, even more than its British coun- 
terpart. has been essentially literary nnd philo- 
sophical. It has also had a boldness, dlan and 
brilliance which one can only admire. But this 1 
literary bias - even the predominant Marxist 
current was always singularly lacking in any 
knowledge of economics - hns meant that the 
intelligentsia has, in its political judgments, 
always been extremely open to the winds of 
fashion. In the 1960s this led to a largely un- 
critical acceptance of Third Worldisni - Mao's 
claims for Ihe Cultural Revolution found more 
believers in Paris than in any other European 
capital. Similarly, in the pust few years many 
French intellectuals went overboard on 
Reaganism to a degree unequalled anywhere 
else in Europe. If one pointed out that the 
Reagan economic boom was based on unsus- 
tainable budget and trade deficits which spelt 
terrible trouble around the corner, one was 
met by blank incomprehension: it was all a 
matter of style and ideas, wasn’t it? 

Or again, the critique of communism 
mounted by French intellectuals in the last de- 
cade has centred, above nil. on the gulag, n 
discovery alway s treated as new, shocking and 
explosive. But the historical facts about Soviet 
labour-camps hud been widely available for 
years - it was only the previously blinkered 
altitude of the French intelligentsia that made 
the phenomenon seem new. In general, the 
lack of any real roots in the more hard-nosed 
social sciences has meant that this has been an 
intelligentsia largely free to believe what it 
wanted to believe. 

This is one reason why May 1968 still occu- 
. pics such a central place in uli these accounts of . 
Parisian intellectual life. Hcrv£'. Hamon and 
Patrick. Rotnmn. who made their name with a 
muck-rnking exposd of Parisian intellectual 
life.- Les IiueUacraps. have launched out on u 
two- volume account of the generation which 
made the Events. The first volume , Lvs Amides 
de rt?w, traces their story from the mid-1950s 
- through to 1968; a second volume, Les Annies 
de puitdrc. will follow the forma r enrages 
■ through to today. The authors lmve done their 
research well and the results urc fuscinniing, 

; especially since they intersperse their account 
of events with snippets In which the main actors 
. look back with hindsight on whnl they said, did 
or felt at the lime . The strength of the book lies 
' , jn the carefttl reconstruction af : the political 
Httd intellectual environment of the late 1950s 
: and early 1 96fls - t\te w’drlij' bf tlic ,U man dps 
x fetudinhts CbmthqriiUes, 1 Mend&sism, l|ic 
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PSD, UNEF, the Scrvin-Casanova affair 
(Marcel Scrvtn and Laurent Casanova, the 
young lurk reformers of the PCF, were expel- 
led from the party in 1961); the impact on the 
likes of Debray, Daniel Cohn-Dendit, Alain 
Geisinar, Serge July, Pierre Goldman, Alain 
Krivinc and Bernard Kouchner of Hungary, 
the Algerian War, the building of the Berlin 
Wall, and of such cultural bombshells as rock- 
and-roll, Jules et Jim, A Bout tie souffle and 
Les Quatre cents coups. 

Hatnnn and Rot man are, I think, doubly 
right to insist on the importance of cinematic 
influence. In 1950 Paris had 140,000 students; 
in 196(1 215,000; in 1963 308,000 and by 1968 
600,000. While the ever-growing class could 
drift around the Boul’ Mich and sit in the Deux 
Magots, La Rhumcric, Ihc Old Navy and Lc 
Buci, marvelling dint the cafdsdepapa were nil 
still playing their central role, the more hum- 
drum truth was that the Sorbonnu was still also 
1‘ university de papa : almost nothing had 
changed to accommodntc the burgeoning stu- 
dent body. The reality was inaccessible profes- 
sors, an ever- more desperate search for lodg- 
ings and, often, profound loneliness. Then, ns 
now, the only real refuge lay in the huge num- 
ber of cine mus which dot the Left Bank: there 
students can escape into a world of fantasy and 
surrenlism which is often as real to them as 
anything else in their lives. It is impossible to 
understand the slogans of May '68 - "Je suis 
murxisle - tendance Groucho", “L’imaginn- 
tion nu pouYoir". “Sous le pavl - la plage”, and 
so on - unless one takes this surrcnl, cinematic 
influence into account. 

The cinema also probably played its pan in 
the growing belief in volunturist action. The 
students of the 1960s had seen the Algerian 


FLN take on half-a-million French soldiers - 
impossible odds - and win. Che Guevara, first 
in Cuba and then in Latin America at large, 
also seemed to preach the message that who 
dares, wins. Mao’s Cultural Revolution sug- 
gested much the same message - even the most 
massive social and economic obstacles could be 
overcome by determined acts of will. Most of 
all, of course, the continuing struggle of the 
Vietnamese suggested that sheer determina- 
tion might overcome even the might of Amer- 
ican imperialism. And given De Gaulle’s cru- 
sade against that same imperialism, it seemed 
easy enough to conclude that “Vietnam fights 
for us!" Without doubt the Tel offensive of 
February 1968 had a major, perhaps even a 
decisive impact, on the events that were to 
erupt in Puris three months later. The Viet- 
nnmese had taken everything (he Americans 
could throw at them, had been napalmcd, 
targeted with smart bombs, hunted down by 
fleets of gunships, carpel-bombed with B-52s- 
and yet here they were, by a gigantic and heroic 
assertion of will, carrying the war right into 
Saigon, fighting from the very hascinetit of the 
US Embassy, running up the NLF flag in Hu6. 
What could the will not achieve? It was indeed 
like the films where the western heroes trium- 
phed against impossible odds .... 

1 1 is convent ional to celebrate May '68 ns the 
source of the new ideological directions of the 
I97t)s- feminism, participation, ecology and so 
on; a new beginning. But Mny was also Rn end, 
n defeat. The retrospective comments of parti- 
cipants lenve no doubt about that: 

My years as a militant did nothing for me. i deplore 
ihe fuel that all linn knowledge, all that savoir-faire, 
wus not recognised by society, in that career 1 mot 


The Word was French 


John Weightman 

GAB RIEL DC BROGLIE 
Le fr an ?als, pour qu'll vivc 
286pp. Paris: Gallinrmrd. fr. 110. 
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Somewhere in Simone tie Beauvoir’s writings, 
there is n memorable passage in which she 
describes how, crossing one of the bridges over 
the Seine after the end of the Second World 
War, she glanced at the splendid vista on cither 
side and suddenly realized, for the very first 
time and with a pang, that Paris was no longer 
the cultural centre of the civilized world. En- 
glish nostalgia for past glory is not quite the 
same. The Imperialists among us may deplore 
the passing of the British Empire, but (bat is a 
political regret. English culture, as embodied 
in the English language, holds its own to a 
considerable extent, thanks to the predomi- 
nance of America. Anglo-American - often, 
surprisingly enough, in its more 8ritish form - 
has become a universal medium, and now, all 
pver the world, is more actively taught and 
more eagerly learned than ever before. But the 
French not only lost their Empire; their lan- 
guage also lost its world status, and finds itself 
under invasive pressure both in the former 
French territories overseas and in all interna- 
tional gatherings. 

It is understandable that this change, coming 
after three centuries of international linguistic 
dominance, should be wounding to French 
pride, and should even make some Frenchmen 
fee) that their national identity is threatened. 
Gabriel de Broglie, tx former vice-president of 
Le Haut Cornllfi de la Longue Frnnqaisc, is 
only the latest In a line of indignant protesters 
tn complain about the alleged deterioration of 
French under the Lnifmct of foreign influences, 
rind to lament what they see as a$eli-<mt on the 
part of; young scientists and businessmen - not 
to speak of film-actors nnd pop-stars with an 
.eye to the American market - who are tnorc 
interested in becoming proficient in Ahglo- 
.American than in propagating the French 
language.. !' " 1 

As someone for whom French, 1 more 
perhaps than English, has always been the 
breath of life, I can uppreciate M de Broglie’s 
unease, but his book is not a very helpful com- 
ment on the situation. It is written in a rolundly 
plaintive, mandarin style, and could give the 
impression that French is already as be- 


people who were more intelligent than my present 
superiors in Ihe hierarchy. None or them holds real 
responsibility today. Of that whole adventure, no- 
thing remains. Nothing. (A junior official in the 
Education Ministry.) 

To find yourself a star from one day to the next, that 
goes to your head. You couldn't go into a bistro 
without people expecting you to utter historic words. 
The patron of your usual restaurant in the Rue Cujas 
would offer you a gun in case it might be useful. 
People quite unknown to you would kiss your hands 
and call you a son of the people. It was strange, 
worrying, but of course enjoyable. And it was hard, 
aggressive and frightening. I didn’t know who I was 
any longer. [Alain Oelsmar, today a Vice-president 
of the Informatics Development Agency, j 

I lived from day to day. Like everybody else I was 
surprised at the scale of the events. I had no Idea as to 
the outcome. 1 didn’t know what the limit was, or if 
there was a limit. I felt isolated and cut off. Politically 
T was rootless, incapable of debating with the Left 
militants with their certainties. I started off because 
I’d been left behind. It was a flight. [Daniel Cohn- 
Bendil.j 

For May also showed the limits of voluntar- 
ism. The Fifth Republic regime might well be 
authoritarian and unresponsive, but it had 
given France a decade of stability and unexam- 
pled prosperity. In the crunch, that was not to 
be lightly cast aside. A voluntarist student re- 
volt, even when accompanied by the greatest 
strike wave the country had ever seen, pro- 
duced, in the end, a crushing right-wing par- 
liamentary majority. It may be possible, once 
in a while, under the exactly right conditions, 
and with a simple trumpet blast, to bring the 
walls of Jericho tumbling down, but brick walls 
don’t usually behave like that. And it is naive 
and parochial not to have understood that be- 
fore. For the truth was that the Paris intel- 


leagucrcd as Welsh or Basque. Also, his view 
of the strictly linguistic issues is strongly col- 
oured by nationalistic feeling. 

When he complains about the slovenliness or 
the contemporary French of the young, or at 
least of some of them, he has a point, but ho 
does not seem to realize that this linguistic 
disorderliness is an international phenom- 
enon. denounced by purists in other countries 
too, and on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Successive generations have always felt the 
need to assert their existence by upsetting ling- 
uistic conventions and, admittedly, since the 
1960s this tendency has been particularly 
marked in Ihe West, with a lot. of loose talk 
about “the tyranny of grammar" and “the Fasc- 
ism of dictionaries’’ , and so on. But it is in the 
nature of things that the rebels will eventually : 
discover that all language is arbitrary. The pre- 
sent emotional disregard for grammar, spelling 
and precision of statement can only be a tem- 
porary phase, because human nature. has no 
other way of holding itself together than by 
accepting the mysterious, collective rules of. 
some standard language. This standard 
evolves, of course, through lime but, at any 
given moment, has to aim at an adequate de- 
gree of operative coherence. When education 
settles down, sq will the language, . 

However, Broglie’s real worry is about (he 
international role Of French. He utters a nos- 
talgic cry: “Comme ejjc est belle jet sCdulsame 
‘cette attitude thtologjque qui vein quo le fran. 
Safe, fits alnl dii verbe, comme la France est la I 
fille abide de TEgHse, tie sbit pas qne tongue 1 
comme Icsauim’."; Thfc quotation is from . 1 
Georges Col lard, and Broglie reacts against it, . 
although only half-heartedly, by rpcognizitig i 
that linguistic phenomena are sociological and 
historical rather than theological: “Nos rfives ! 
&e portent yem'lcstrpjssiftclcs pendapt iesqucls 1 
nnusavons did pour fes autres ce quo rtpus ; 
reprochons aux nut res d’etre pour nous au jour* ■ 
d'hui." ;/ ,, ■ >■ 

Yet later.after putting ihqqpestioo; h Le •. 
(ratals (angne ndetaaife? 1 ’,'. he ■ 1 

sets iris to argue; that French is, in few, liriiquply: . 
representative of the riwfited mmS .'*l» 

■ ' , . ' 1 ; i *• r« ! ' ; “ ; i ", 


There is some truth in these remarks, although 
they are all debatable. They are followed, un- 
fortunately, by a strange paragraph about the 
supposed limitations of English: 

Lc vocabulaire anglais est . . . plus instable cl im- 
prfeis que le frangais. II est conventionnel et utile, 
comme I'argent. Us mots courts, monosyllabiqucs, 
nouveaux, tessigles utilises comme noms y pullulent. 
Les mots composes par simple juxtaposition s’y 
torment sans logique ni clart£, ns expriraent des 
rapprochements, des tendances, des pseudo-notions 
lprgees par commodity mats dans la confusion et 
I amphibologie. 

This blinkered generalizing only serves to show 
that Broglie, while he may, as he claims, have 
some knowledge of English, is devoid of any 
real feeling for the language. He is an example 
of linguistic insularity, a phenomenon as wlde- 


ligentsia had, as ever, been indulgently rW 
tive in the images of voluntarist triumph ii 
sought to emphasize. The students had iw 
ably, paid almost no attention to those othy 
and even more moving events of spring 1968 to 
Prague. Eastern European Communism inch- 
sis? So what else was new? DubCek promising 
reform? Who on earth could be interested [n 
reformism? The Russians ns oppressors? Well 
of course. ^ 

Nothing is more telling than the Ima* 
with which Hamon and Rotman end £ 
book. Two of May’s leading figures, SergeJuly 
and Alain Geismnr, set off in August 1968 fon 
cultural conference in Havana, to be presided 
over by their hero, Fidel. When their plane 
made its obligatory stop in Prague the two rata 
walked the streets without much interest - 
though events there were on the brink of their 
tragic climax. Arriving in Havana, they heard 
the news of the Soviet invasion, and were 
vaguely shocked when Fidel made no mentioi 
at all of the Paris Events but supported the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. The Realpolhikd 
this seemed wholly to escape them: that ass 
small, threatened Communist outpost, Cntu 
had no wish to give gratuitous offence to (be 
French government but every reason to 
acclaim energetic Soviet action to protect 
Communist regimes elsewhere. July and G» 
mar, feeling distressed and uneasy, derided to 
cut their visit short and return home. Meas- 
while, Rlgis Dcbray sent an indignant letterof 
protest to Castro. No mean feat -the letter bid 
to be smuggled out - for Debray had heard the 
news on his transistor while sweating out turn 
in a far-away Bolivian jail, where he had ben 
landed by his own pilgrimage after Cbe 
Guevara. 


spread in France ns elsewhere. 

If M de Broglie were a linguist, and, not 
simply a well-meaning patriot, he would res- 
ize that there is no one essential language of 
humanity, but that all languages, in their dif- 
ferent ways, contribute to this ideal. Freud 
has made a unique contribution In lhc ( pad; 
through historical accident, and for the tine 
being at least, it has had to yield to English » 
the world lingua franca. But how reri ous * 
matter is this if, within their borders, fifty 
lion exceptionally lively and articulate. 
viduals continue to speak to each other m 
French? Knowing them as we do, we can surely 
count on them to go on generating enouf. 
Frenchness to give a pungent seasoning 1° 
world culture. 


Top notch among the nobs 


les loAgucsgypfilitaric rpcijlcifrtknil ausprtlard 
pensile rationncUe.ift fartri^Ien^uxt’c^iWesj 


Robin Buss 

PATRICK LINPS AY BO WLE8 
Anglais chic, anglais choc 
180pp. Paris: Flamrharion. fr. 70. 

208064887X ’ 

As an American of, British descent and educa- 
tion living in Paris, Patrick Lindsay Bowles 
possesses the basic qualifications forhis task of 
explaining the. social nuances of the English 
language to French readers. He also has wit 

il\^^° f / ne f d0tes ’ and aPPeateto move 
in,the kind of society that determines what is, 

J? wh *« *on chic; bon genre on both 
sides of the Atlantic arid the Channel. . 

Aii Rn e l hee 1’ eMer Prise is hill of pit falls. 

.A^Bo^es ^ out the humber bf social 
vanetiw. of English is endrmqus ■' and, thriugh 

SlatesSh him5Clf and the United 

HS 1 m a n Y ^pporring illuKtr Jtions from 
SfS — .U- -Swahili), lie i is dealing 

Worn : 

•W aa enlry. for ,a ■ competition InvitiriB 
•1^ any, qase, tbq Frenchman or French- 

pas, as 




deeply embedded that Western speakers^ 
language may simply remain unheard. 
visitors, armed with Bowles, ara 
advised to ask for the lavatory rather thp 
bog, the throne, or the thirty other synftff 
listed under non begb (they would 
have done so in any case); but they shou 
put too much faith In his assertions 
whimpering is both trds charmant anp 
couramment employe In polite society ^ 
“drunk”, that scoff is the word for f°°¥ •. 
that absolutely topping, thanks awfwfS^r^ 
notch are in general use. . 

However, these would be trifli.M;^^ 
Quite clearly bebg himself, Bowles 
and in the main helpful to anyone ■ 

in the top drawer. He includes a ft 8 ** 
pendix on correct forms of address tor 
bers of the aristocracy. But tbereis an ,v, 
assumption that his reader HVjEa ^ 
with “the nobs", rather than 
might describe them as such. Heaven, , ^ 
innocent who tries, on the authority o - 
chic, anglais choc , oblivious of It* 

• errors in typography, rind confusions w. . ■ 
to pass for cine of the lads: 
baby^cakes. How is, the bubbly. 
snoozola, perhaps? Would y° u ■ 

,• tnent or. do you imbibe? Mine’s^ ^ 
sic, as Bowles would say). 
bebg, but theseteaders, F^;., 

time, as badly trainefl'fenen^j, B 
sHdilld fclfri^ to rnnkini: ^ 
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Audible truths 


Wilfrid Mellers 

JOSCELYN GODWIN (Editor) 

Music, Mysticism and Magic: A sourcebook 
349pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £25. 
0710209045 

JAMES McKINNON (Editor) 

Music in Early Christian Liturgy 
180pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
052130497 0 

Many bookshops have among their shelves a 
specialized, slightly suspect section labelled 
Occult: to which category Music, Mysticism 
and Magic would seem, on the evidence of its 
title, to be relegated. The evidence misleads, 
for the book is an anthology of what philo- 
sophers and theologians, as well as, or rather 
than, composers, have said throughout the 
ages about what music is and is for. The book is 
esoteric and hermetic only in so far as music, of 
its nature, is more abstract than the other arts: 
for whereas painting and sculpture, even when 
belonging to the genres described as abstract, 
to a degree imitate reality, and whereas litera- 
ture effects acts of communication by way of 
signs similar to those we employ in normal 
speech, music is a setniological language - if 
language it be - that functions on its own terms. 
Its meanings are more basic than those of the 
other arts. Its imitative properties, to the ex- 
tent that they exist in (say) the henniness of 
Rameau’s pottle or the cuckoldry of 
Beethoven's cuckoo, are superficial, even 
trivial; its essence lies in its relation to the 
science of number. This is why our progressive 
Western world, though it has tended to forget 
that all art is revelation as well as incarnation, 
has never totally denied the religious 
implications of music, an ultimate repository of 
truth. 

Music, Mysticism and Magic is accurately 
described as a source-book, for it collates 
accounts of music's nature and function 
throughout the history and prehistory of the 
Western world, bringing in other (Oriental and 
African) cultures only in so far as they have 
directly Impinged on Western thought and 
feeling. Unsurprisingly, the first section, 
headed "Classical", is less overtly concerned 
with music than with philosophy and cosmo- 
logy; it embraces*, however, concepts funda- 
mental to the Western musical mind, from Pla- 
to's creation myth, through the descriptions of 
musical harmony in relation to embryology 
offered in the Corpus Hermeticum and 
Cencorius, to Plotinus’ concept of Universal 
Harmony. Pythag6raB’ complementary 
accounts of music as a revelation of divine 
order (scientifically in the Harmonic Series, 
religiously in the Eleusinian Mysteries) and as 
8 guide to and moulder of human conduct, 
! ecw ,hi sundry guises across the centuries; nor 
“ (here a radical change of front when, with 
Syneaius, Martianus Capella and Boethius, the 
Classical merges into the Christian world. We 
would understand this better if Boethius had 
completed the musical sections of his immense 
treatise on the speculative mathematical scien- 
ces. but enough survives to illuminate the dis- 
tinctions and also the interlinkings between 
nusica mundana (the Music Of the Spheres), 
musica humanp (music uttered by human 
voiees) and riiusica instrumental^ (music made 
through man-constructed instruments, using 
dead matter in the interests of spiritual life). 

. c last-named category is possible but preca- 
nous *. ilfice matter always threatens with its 

materiality. • •. 

This view also pervades Judaic and Islamic 
musical thought i which complements Classical 
“urces In the legacy of Christian Europe. 
Joscelyn Godwin inserts a section from these 
before proceeding to the Middle Ages 
proper; arid although the writings of Philo, 
Ben Solorpon and the Brethren of Purity 
Hrl lpo strictly metaphysical to . be 
Wrepensibie m terms of Western music, it 
culh BrigelSi in or above whatever 

- Ihey spread their Wings, sing in com- 
“ u lcet tones and wjth the same respect 
"Hone who reads the 
that the angels in the 
t praise God by means of 
:: Uie ^ ' Oidispqrlty between 

. of -the 


of Paradise”, and on the other hand the Christ- 
ian accounts of angelic music presented by 
Dionysius the Areopagite or the School of 
Chartres, not to mention individualized audi- 
ble “visions” recounted by a Richard Rolle or 
Henry Suso. 

For us, by far the most rewarding sections of 
the book are those covering Europe's Renaiss- 
ance and post-Renaissance, for it was then that 
the modern world was painfully in labour and 
triumphantly born. Music as a revelatory sci- 
ence of number merges into a science of mind 
and understanding in the modern sense; or 
rather the new science becomes a means 
whereby supernatural elements in human ex- 
perience may be, or may seem to be, partially 
under man’s conscious control. In the treatises 
of Ficino, Cornelius Agrippa and Zarlino, the 
equilibrium between magic and mind, spiritual 
understanding and intellectual comprehen- 
sion, intuitive improvisation and literate har- 
monic and tonal proportion is exact: all musical 
intervals have precise relationships to human 
intellect, sense and the autonomous functions 
of habit, for "human music is (he harmony 
which may be known by any person who turns 
to contemplation of himself. It is that which 
mingles the incorporeal energy of reason with 
the body . . . that joins together the parts of 
the soul, and keeps the irrational part united 
with the rational.” Half a century later, 
Johannes Kepler -one of the supreme minds of 
Europe - defined “the metaphysics of har- 
mony" with a profundity still unrivalled. Most 
later theorists of music, such as Kircher and 
Werckmeister, owe much or nearly all to 
Kepler in discussing the interlacing of music’s 
human with its cosmological and astrological 
connotations. 

Significantly, it was at this time that great 
composers were most intimately in tune with 
the musical philosophers, as is evident from 
Dowiand's Christianized Platonism based on 
the Orphic lute, or Bach’s audibly numerical 
theology, often directly indebted to the mathe- 
matical and tonal speculations of 
Werckmeister. More peripheral composers, 
such as John Bull, had no less intimate affini- 
ties with more peripheral (though no less ambi- 
tious) cosmologists such as the Rosicrucian 
Robert Fludd, whose magical irrationality or 
nonsense is far from being a denial of 
experiential probity. Though Bull and Fludd 
may sometimes seem to us lunatic, they have a 
fundamental sanity that links them to Dowland 
and Zarlino, Bach and Kepler. Here indeed 
music is simultaneously revelation and in- 
carnation. 

During the Enlightenment and the Age of 
Romanticism the divine aspects of music be- 
came, as did the concept of genius, nearer 
allied to madness. True, Mozart's Wunderklnd 
genius would seem musically to have operated 
in instantaneous “moments" of magic, 
whereby he became Europe’s wisest musical 
humanist, who had no need to make overt 
reference to the Music of the Spheres - unless 
Tamino’s flute and Papageno's bells may count 
as a Masonic transmutation of such. But for 
less Enlightened early romanticists such as 
Marcazi, Chateaubriand and Novalis, the 
Music of the Spheres, if no part of an accred- 
ited faith, is still a relevant notion - though to 
attain to such transcendence the artificial sti- 
mulus of drink or drugs may be necessa^. (So 
was it, however, to the ancient shamans.) Even 
so, it is astonishing, and deeply moving, that 
the ereatest of nineteenth-century composers, 
Beethoven, should speak - fa his famous con- 
versation with Beltina - of his raplus i n terns 
exactly comparable with those of Kepler, using 
the scientific parlance of his day (“l am elec- 
trical by nature’’) In a manner we now know to 
be precisely accurate, though by normal mor- 
tals it was then imperfectly understood- Beeth- 
oven is giving a psychological and physiological 
reinterpretation to ancient truths: as. more su- 
perficially, was Kletst in his account of diso- 
Lee within the psyche and Scno^nhauer lr. 
his Jungian view of music as the cosmic Will. 

The mathematical-p^ycholog^iutoff^uu , 

of Beethoven’s vastly.complex 
indeed "passeth understanding . being out. of 
this world", although apprehensible only 
within it. Beethoven, in discovering rather 
than inheriting faith. « unique; leaser n,«. 0* 
the early qipeteeoffi century, Hke Schumann,. - 
, went mpd^mPtW/p|ioslqg.llie 
Spheres iHto a rera OfaeJess, A hamqiqred 


through the brain, white seeking desperate 
alleviation in synthetically mathematical con- 
trivances like cryptograms. Wagner alone 
maintained, and on the whole justified, 
Bccthovenian Inspiration, though his 
Schopenhnurean Will seems, relative to Beeth- 
oven's, a mythically self-conscious rediscovery 
of the unconscious. This, if in a sense a limita- 
tion, is also part of Wagner's status as “the 
beginning of modern music". 

in the earlier sections of this compilation one 
may query this or the other selection of ma- 
terial; no two editors would come up with iden- 
tical choices of what is representative or essen- 
tial. None the less, each section contains sub- 
stance enough to validate it, and one can have 
nothing but praise for the breadth of Godwin's 
learning, without which so ambitious u project 
would have been inconceivable. The final sec- 
tion on the twentieth century is, however, 
problematical, for it consists mainly of cita- 
tions from mystical musical philosophers like 
Rudolf Steiner, Pierre-Jean Jouve nnd George 
Gurdjieff, who may be important if obfu scu- 
tingly verbose, blit who weigh lightly when 
balanced by only two composers, one of them 
Ihe minor nnd peripheral Cyril Scott. Admit- 
tedly, it mukesa point that the hook should end 
with Stockhausen who, ns musiciim-scicntist- 
pricst, Iihs been shu monistically concerned 
with “music and the Centers of Man", “the 
Composer and the Spirit”, and with an 
approach towards a “new" religious music 
which is also - as this book has demonstrated - 
as old as the hills. None the less, how much 
more persuusive the case would have been if 
Stockhausen’s descent (or ascent?) from tradi- 
tional Western music hnd been traced by way 
of his relationships to Schoenberg, Webern 
and Messiaen, all of whom directly uffccted 
him, and have made pronouncements about 
music’s mathematical divinity. Schoenberg, 
climax to moribund Europe's post-Wagnerian 
expressionism, sought salvation in the mathe- 
matical permutations of 12 and 7 in his apo- 
theosis of Western man, "fanatically” dis- 


guised as Pierrot who yearns for the magical 
nionn. Webern reinstated philosophical 
mathematics as rigidly ns a medieval compos- 
er. slating that “Ihc row is God’s will". Mes- 
siaen annealed Western harmonic tensions in 
the metrically pre-ordained order of Oriental 
tal, mat/uain or patet. Musically, there is no 
break in magical continuity from the nine- 
teenth into the twentieth century; Schoenberg 
even contrived to die on his astrologicaily 
appointed day. 

Godwin misses a (divinely) golden oppor- 
tunity in failing to demonstrate how John 
Cage's notorious silent piece (on the philo- 
sophy of which the composer has discoursed) 
fulfils the knbbalistic prognosis that the ulti- 
mate end of music is silence, when matter, 
inherent even in the human voice as well as in 
man-mndc instruments, dissolves away, and 
the external melody “resounds in the interior 
of man". In this context it is hardly surprising 
that the Fathers of the early Christian Church 
seem to have preferred silence to music - on 
Ihc evidence of Music in Early Christian 
Liturgy, an anthology compiled by James 
McKinnon, nnd moving from New Testament 
times to around ad 45(1. Tills is u book tn be 
grateful for, since the extracts nrc intelligently 
selected nnd helpfully commented on, while 
the new translations arc as lucid ns may be 
expected with such opaque writings. The book 
goes some wny to sorting out the ambiguous, 
enigmatic, often contradictory accounts of 
changing relationships between liturgy that 
was spoken, chanted, sung and mstnimentaJly 
accompanied. Despite the associations of 
string instruments with divine order by wny of 
Pythagoreun tuning, the paranoid hatred and 
fear of “pagan" instruments manifest over 
several centuries boggles the would-bc rational 
mind. On the whole the book leaves one (or at 
least it leaves this reviewer) deprc&sedly aware 
that the Christian God indeed works in a 
mysterious way, though whether he performs 
wonders remains a moot -ns well as ideologi- 
cally a mule - point. 
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Under the influence 



Angela Leighton 

R.S. WHITE 

Keats us a Reader of Shakespeare 
250pp. AthIonc.£25. 

0485 1 1298 1 
JONATHAN BATE 

Shakespeare and (he English Romantic 
Imagination 

276pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. X22. 50. 

019812848 7 

MARTIN GREENBERG 

The Hamlet Vocation of Coleridge and 

Wordsworth 

209pp. Iowa City: Iowa University Press. 

$22.50. 

087745131 I 

“But mercy on us! is there no such thing as two 
men's having similar Thoughts on similar 
Occasions - ?" Coleridge’s defensiveness is 
disarming, hut a little disingenuous. When one 
of the two men happens to be Shukcspeiire, 
and "Thoughts" are lines of verse, the opportu- 
nities for being innocently like-mituled must be 
few. The Roman lie poets were envious ad- 
mirers and anxious lovers or the works of 
Shukcspeiire, finding in them hot It a creative 
resource and a creative obstruction. Their debt 
to him, as three new hooks on the subject make 
clear, goes far beyond the casual bonhomie of 
“two men's having similar Thoughts on similar 
Occasions". Yet Coleridge’s plea for “mercy" 
might also mark n legitimate point of resistance 
to the critical intricacies of literary influence. 

R. S. White's Keats as a Reader of 
Shakespeare is the most straightforward, cau- 
tious and delimited of the three hooks. White 
briefly acknowledges post-structuralist theor- 
ies of reading at the end, but states t hid his own 
purpose is to offer “a modest study of whin one 
deed poet found of interest and use in the texts 
of another dead poet". His argument stays 
squarely on the level of textual documentation, 
nnd much of the book consists of generous 
extracts from Keats's annotated copies of 
Shakespeare. From the many marginalia and 
undcrlinings of these documents, lie draws a 
discreet and full account of the poet's develop- 
ment, after his suturnlion in Shakespeare in 
1817. 

Ocosionally, White risks being uniformly se- 
rious about the most engimatic textual mark- 
ings. For instance, while il hrjggr fog £ry 
“?uof Tom!" in King Lear, which is ringed and 
dated by Keats, has a movingly personal refer- 
ence, Caliban's lusty exclamations of "O ho, O 
ho!" and u ha, ha, ha!", which Keats also 
marked, are harder to explain. White’s com- 
ment that they probably reveal Keats's interest 
in "defining character through some trick of 
speech” sounds rather limp. When the argu- 
ment departs from analysis of specific echoes, 
and ventures into more allusive interpretations 
of Keats's poems, it loses its well-grounded 
rationale. For example, the connection be- 
tween A Winter's Tale and "Ode on a Grecian 
Urn" is no more than vaguely atmospheric. 
White points out that "In both we find pipes 
and timbrels or their equivalent playing upon a 
festive occasion . and that “Sheep-shear- 
ing is the occasion of the one, sacrificing a 
heifer of the other i Such generalizations 
are distinctly woolly. 

Altogether, the rewards of this book ate to 
be found in its scrupulous mopping of Keats's 
reading of Shakespeare, and in its listing of 
innumerable individual words and phrases 
which constitute "creative borrowings” from 
the master. It offers a tactful commentary on a 
commentary, and makes available ft store . of ! 
Shakespearean echoes in Keats, without too 
much fanciful interpretation. | 

Jonathan Bate's Shakespeare ana thb Eng* 
lish Romantic Imagination is a much more 
ambitious' and wide-ranging book, which seeks 
to Jink an analysis q£ textual borrowings with a 
psychoanalysis of creativity, and which 1 lilts qt 
the ghostly presence of ' Harold Bloom 
throughout Although date's declared aim is 
“lb reconstruct, not deconstruct, the history of 
influence", his method is so omnivorous and 
capricious: as to rivirt, at rimes, the most arbit- 
rary displays of deconstruction. Soniehbw un* 
8 -bl^ l o ry^pjvejtj o wp. ^^tric^lhe 
argument veer, ^ otee 4, ^ detection of 

iSft lywi allusjpp? tp.tafher. ctfpfaaly.r 
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merciless virtuosity. 

To discuss the problem of Shakespeare's in- 
fluence on all six major Romantic poets, and to 
discuss it from the two methodological angles 
of textual analysis on the one hand, and psychic 
rivalries on the other, is a difficult task, and 
Bate is lo be commended for the sheer scope of 
his endeavour. This is certainly the first work 
to consider the relation of Romanticism as a 
whole to Shakespeare. However, within this 
large scope, Bate's actual innumerable ex- 
amples of influence range from the subtly in- 
triguing to the completely baffling. In the 
heady search for echoes, he too often fails to 
discriminate between direct quotations, vague 
allusions and pure coincidences. 

For instance, Bate detects a number of con- 
nections between Macbeth and “Kubla Khan". 
He asserts that “the general admonition 'Be- 
ware! Beware!' replaces those specific warn- 
ings 'bewnre Macduff, / Beware the Thane of 
Fife’", and adds, that “‘Weave a circle round 
him thrice' suggests witches bringing a man 
under (heir spell". The use of words like "re- 
places" and "suggests" is suspiciously open- 
ended. Bate yokes the precise example to a 
curiously imprecise motivation. Not only does 
lie sometimes rend the Romantics as if there 
were no intervening literature between them- 
selves and Shakespeare, but he can also show 
an odd disregard for the merely prosaic com- 
monplace. He claims, for example, that the 
phrase "Her voice was low", in Wordsworth's 
The Ruined Cottage, "associates Margaret with 
Lear’s 'Her voice was ever soft, / Gentle and 
low . . When, in "Tinlern Abbey", 
Wordsworth asserts that “Nature then ... To 
me was all in nil", he is, it seems, recalling 
I Iamlet's comment about his father: “’A was a 


man, take him for all in all . . .”. Examples 
such as these seem to combine a concordance- 
like precision with an a maddening random- 
ness of context. 

When Bate offers a theory of influence it 
turns out to be, in spite of his disclaimers, 
uneasily Bloomian. "Is Keats, then , murdering 
his poetic father in order to escape his influ- 
ence?" he asks of the “Ode to a Nightingale", 
and adds, rather rudely, “Doubtless Harold 
Bloom would like to think so . . However, 
his own interpretation simply out-Blooms 
Bloom. He points out that, in bidding "Adieu” 
to the nightingale, Keats is remembering the 
ghost's farewell to Hamlet: “Adieu, adieu, 
adieu! remember me”. This is in itself quite 
Interesting. But Bate goes on to interpret 
the whole poem from it. He argues that the 
“Adieu" is really the bird's - partly because it 
echoes the nightingale’s traditional cry “tereu” 
- and that therefore it is also Keats’s own 
ghostly father's cry. He concludes: “we may 
take the farewell to be that of Shakespeare, 
leaving Keats to face the waking world". The 
whole weight of this bizarre theory hangs on 
the slight thread of that possible allusion to 
Hamlet. Such a thread cannot really take the 
strain, 

It is when Bate asserts that a casual comment 
by Wordsworth standing by a window: “How 
beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank I v 
is, in fact, an adaptation of "How sweet the 
moonlight sleeps upon this bank!” that one 
wants to plead with Coleridge for “mercy”. To 
track down literary sources with such as- 
siduousness is to risk impoverishing, rather 
than enriching, literature. There are times 
when it must be allowed that poetry comes 
from casually looking out of a window, and 


Princely pleasures 


Roma Gill 
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When Qu$en Elizabeth II visited Sheffield 
University in 1954, the Vice-Chancellor told 
William Empson (then Prqfessor of English 
Literature) to entertain her as the fust 
Elizabeth would have been entertained. "1 
can’t do that”, objected Empson. "They would 
have told her that she was God, and that she 
had Invented steel." But thc Vice-Chancellor 
had W$ way, and n inasque* "The' Birth of 
Steel", Was produced. Minerva descended, 
and addressed tjiq thread: , ; 

Royalty; I am ypuraclh As you would Wish > 

£ now enjpfe . Sheffield. * * • V - 

Empson told met haijlc c Ma jesty h ad smiled; 
“but”, he added, “I think she was rather sur- 
prised"; I expect she wap Surprised. Jt would 
have been Impossible, in Sheffield in 19M,to 
have created ihe propcr ambiehce for a court 
masque, whdte consummation 1 was. typically 

achieved af the tne^riqttsfed 

m u spccfatQfs Into their midst, and the 
monarch becftme;hem^ue r i;,, 

. Twc ntibtb-centqry scholar haw 

, 
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beyond) of the academic syllabus. These reac- 
tions are understandable. Masques are occa- 
sional, and they belong to no single academic 
discipline. Literature or the visual arts7 That 
topic was disputed by Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones in the seventeenth century. The argu- 
ment produced at least one good poem (“Ex- 
postulation, with Inigo Jones"); but it reached 
no particular conclusion. Nor is the modern 
reader alone in having problems with the form, 
ss Stephen Kogan observes in The Hiero- 
glyphic king : “in many respects, we cannot 
hold a candle to Renaissance attacks upon the 
masque". Bacon regarded these entertain- 
ments as “toys”, unworthy “to come amongst 
such serious observations” as the usual sub- 
jects of his Essays. “But yet", he continued, 
“since princes will have such things, it is better 
they should be graced with elegancy, than 
daubed with cost." 

Kogan conveys some of that required “ele- 
• * n The Hieroglyphic King’, he writes 
with fervour of the masques that celebrated 
Charies I (the perplexing monarch who was 
addressed by Henry Vaughan as “Thou Royal 
Riddle . . . our Hieroglyphic King’*). The 
book is generously illustrated with black and 
white plates, mainly of Inigo Jones’s designs 
from the Chatsworth collection. A new volume 
intheCompBiiicn Library to the Revels Plays, 
fhe Court Masque is (perhaps for reasons of 

fif ess * e11 ^eri; only one essay is 
illustrated , and the twenty-six plates are tightly 

“*? P“'6M. Tilts Is a pity, for 

Other™ Dovidttadley’s collection if ways 
provides an excellent antidote tp received mis- 
apprehensions about the form. In “'The pre- 

: ^^/^^pr Comus, which “has long been 
“enr aad P«"»i*cd ds ah 

S. n?lT ,U u. W ?, pe ^ ormed a: L “ dl0 » 

Wtad Milton’s 
much when it is considered 
andevenliturdckl context . 
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account ftf.th.Ki fl PHfcher proceeds from an 
to » of the 

•i technique of the Verse: In the song 
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speaking in the common language of men 

Martin Greenberg's The Hamlet Vocatfaoi 
Coleridge and Wortlsworth avoids the pta 
of the other two books by discussing influetw 
not in terms of literary sources, but in termsof 
cultural ideas and myths. This is an aofe 
subtle and generous book, which finds info 
problem of Hamlet - the problem of recoocfl. 
ing excess of self-knowledge with effective * 
tion - a central myth both of Romanticism ad 
of the modern consciousness. Around thh 
myth, he assesses in considerable detail ife 
lives and works of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
the one a victim of the Hamlet complex, tlx 
other able to make poetry of it. 

Greenberg does not set out to offer act* 
sadingly new interpretation of the two poets, 
yet his many quiet insights are often profomd 
and surprising. He dares to slate the obviomb 
such a way that it becomes important agaii. 
“ Was Wordsworth happy?" he asks, and turn 
that ordinary question into a wise accounts 
Coleridge's need for Wordsworth to behappj, 
and Wordsworth's compliance in it. In fact, a 
he states elsewhere: “The poet of the Ego&t- 
ical Sublime never had much interest in lit 
personal self.” Self was Coleridge's problem 
From such biographical perspectives he de- 
velops a beautifully subtle argument about tk 
two poets’ sense of themselves in their poetry. 

Greenberg’s book succeeds in being bod 
readable and original, both fresh and familiar. 
Its breadth of reference, which goes back to 
Shakespeare and forward to Kafka and Yetis, 
is matched by unfailingly illuminating inter- 
pretations of individual poems. This is a bool 
which succeeds in establishing its particular 
theory of influence all the more persuasively 
for not having to be so textually precise. 


whose investiture as Prince of Wales (May 31, 
1610) was the occasion for Daniel’s celebra- 
tion. 

David Lindley sees the masque as “a genre 
full of implication and significance". The <» 
tributors to his volume support and deKro 
strate the justice of their editor’s claim. Coe 
bining sophisticated numerdlogy with' conspi- 
cuous extravagance, the court masque is n»l 
deserving of critical attentldn. ' . 

Away from courtly circles, drninatlstl lib 
Shakespeare and John Fletcher interpreted to 
masque for slightly wider audiences in w® 
plays as Cymbellne, The Tempest and w 
Maid's Tragedy . In the first decade of I* 
seventeenth century, Shakespeare's comp*J 
the King’s Men, had taken possession of® 
Blackfriars* playhouse, nnd plays whiten*® 
this private themre reflected the tastesofra 
audience. Keith Sturgess, In Jacobean Pnv* 
Theatre , the latest volume In the sc™* 
Thentre Production Studies establish* J 
John Russell Brown, gives an account* 
theatre and its audience (wisely actspW* 
equation of private/public with ind i xM ^ 
door). He then talks us through The 
The Duchess of Mai ft, and Ford’s JW** 
Heart as they plight have been perfonp v 
the Blackfriars’ players. :- 

Dr Sturgess remarks that "In the p 
theatre, the playwright is a key 
repertory system’’, while in popular _ _ 

(the Globe, for instance), '' t * ie P ,8 |f r 
important than what he plays": 7” • 
Men were served by the ^ 

Shakespeare was followed by Fletcher 
joined and succeeded by his collabpTa ^ 

singer; and when Massinger died 
place as house poet was taken by ig**# 

Two new plays, in the Revel* Seri* > 
help restore Shirley’s reputation. 3 . uufl 
Pleasure (1635), a satire on the sam 0 #*. 
gent society that it sought to , e0 ® 
much funnier play than many - j, /pd 
«« ii~. -a., Ipjcc manned VJ 


comedies, its comedy less 

thpr.frtpp it,nn» nfiMSSlbl®) 1 ™ <f.< tf 


therefore more accessible). Tft 
(1641) was the successor to a 
macabre Jacobean revenge 
though it shares many th ^ r K rfvaii cr ' 

: (smooth court faces den° te 7^ 

dinals are bbvious spy-mastewT^^j^ 
imitation: it extends the^oj«^?yiiJ| 
betongs. Shirley is 

editor a* «a«'!^eBkht- ora f^^lbn^ 

, abeth Yearling’s sensifive Intr } _ 
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Old wives’ tales 


J ohn Sutherland 

JAMES HEPBURN (Editor) 

The Letters of Arnold Bennett 
Volume Four: Family Letters 
638pp. Oxford University Press. £45. 

019212297 X 

Arnold Bennett had at least three distinct 
family settings during his lifetime: one of which 
he was born into, another of which he married 
into, and the last of which was irregular. 
Bennett (1867-1931) remained unmarried un- 
til his fortieth year and during this first half of 
his life he was on the closest terms with his 
father (until his death in 1902), his mother 
(who survived until 1914) and his brothers and 
sisters to whom he was, for many years, head of 
the family. In 1907 he married his French 
mistress, Marguerite Soul 16, then aged thirty- 
three. llierc were no children. In 1921, the 
couple separated and two years later Bennett 
entered bn a “marital understanding” with an 
actress, Dorothy Cheston, who bore his only 
child, Virginia, in 1926. Dorothy , born in 1891, 
was even younger than Marguerite and lived to 
the ripe age of eighty-six. (Marguerite died in 
1960.) 

This fourth volume completes James Hep- 
bum's edition of Arnold Bennett's Letters . 
Getting the whole thing out has been a long 
and, one can guess, a frustrating business. The 
first volume, Letters toJ. B. Pinker ( Bennett's 
literary agent), appeared in 1966. The two sub- 
sequent volumes, which came out in 1968 and 
1970, contained “general correspondence - 
letters to friends, acquaintances, business 
associates and strangers". Family Letters give 
us a more intimately revealed Bennett. 

Making a representative sample from the 
large mass of surviving material (Hepburn has 
selected for publication about one-sixth of the 
letters available) cannot have been easy. In the 
nature of things, one doesn’t know exactly 
what was left out. But given the visible scrupu- 
losity of his editorship, it is a fair assumption 
that he carried out his triage as honestly as any 
scholar could. 

Moreover, it is clear that the survival of 
parties with axes to grind (and ownership of 
copyright) has obstructed Hepburn’s scholar- 
ship. In his third volume, for instance, he was 
unable even to name “the young Frenchman” 
with whom Marguerite flagrantly mis- 
conducted herself In 1921. Then In 1974, 
Bennett’s nephew and his wife (George and 
Jean Beardmore) published their partisan 
account of the first marriage, A mold Bennett In 
Love. This upstaged Hepburn’s work in prog- 
ress by spilling details of the liaison he had Just 
delicately avoided mentioning in the “autho- 
rized" letters. (The Beardmores, for instance, 
gave the identity of the young Frenchman, 
Pierre Legros, together with much else about 
the affair.) The Beardmores also printed a 
quantity of letters which Hepburn was in the 
prpeess of editing. 

Dorothy Cheston Bennett (as she called her- 
self, by deed pdll) must have constituted an 
even more difficult editorial problem. As the 
holder of the Befinett copyright, she is formally 
thanked at the head of the first three volumes. - 
Now she is dead, and in this present volume 
Hepburn is free to present a rather less grateful . 
Picture. He seems to have found her un- 
. Peasant, unreliable and unstable (though not 
JJfflntelllgent). It is inconceivable that if 
Dorothy had lived longer Hepburn could have 
printed, as he does here with some relish, 
Richard fcemjfett’s description of her as “that 

Bitch” or Bennett’s bitter letter of May 
Wfo, alluding tb Her Infidelities: 

bjothlng you have said has startled rae so much as 
. outpouring last night since you announced, 18 

a P 0 ’ that you thought you were entitled to 

• "fre two lovers at once. No doubt normal husbands, 

•• £7“ Angus ' Roberts, Jhn Eve and Arthur 

to WOuld regard it as quite proper for you 

• Irt hT® r* 0 men . at once, and to leave our baby 

i “P while you lived freely alone and 
ffma “oog .dally to enioy the child when your 

• ' Permitted . But I am abnormal. 

'• ruff 6 tlli s volume, Family Letters , is a 


a day. Hepburn reckons there were some 5,000 
such letters, and postcards, only one of which 
has survived deliberate burning. (Forlornly, it 
is printed here.) Not a single letter to his father 
has survived. Only about 200 letters seem to 
have survived of the thousands sent to his 
brothers and sisters. In the circumstances, a 
rounded picture of Bennett, son and sibling, is 
simply irrecoverable. Moving forward a gen- 
eration, there are only two surviving postcards 
of the many that Bennett wrote to his young 
daughter, Virginia. But since she was only five 
at the time of his death, this is not a comparable 
loss. 



There are other sources of intimate informa- 
tion which have eluded posterity: notably the 
letters to Pauline Smith, Bennett's confidante 
of twenty years, which by agreement were de- 
stroyed after being read. Presumably these 
were more private than anything which has 
remained for Hepburn. A group of revealing 
letters to Bennett’s personal secretary, 
Winifred Nerney, are referred to by Frank 
Swinnerton but seem not to have found their 
way into this collection. 

In short, many Bennett letters have sur- 
vived, but not always the ones an editor might 
have wanted. And as a separate collection, this 
volume gives a necessarily lopsided portrait of 
the family man. What it does offer is an ab- 
undantly documented narrative of Bennett’s 
relationships with his women, notably the 
official and the unofficial Mrs Bennetts. 

Bennett’s love-lives have been extensively 
discussed and quarrelled over in print since he 
died in 1931. Coming at the end of this long 
quarrel, Hepburn’s aim is corrective. His ini- 
tial correction is to the canard originated by 
H. G. Wells that Bennett was undersexed, ex- 
cessively inhibited and until late life inexperi- 
enced with women. This stereotype was given 
recent currency by Margaret Drabble’s other- 
wise sympathetic study, which casually notes in 
passing that "Bennett was without doubt sex- 
ually inhibited by his repressive background . 
Hepburn demonstrates convincingly that 
Bennett wa9 sexually sophisticated before 
Marguerite became his mistress in 1907 and 
quotes in support a hair-raising (hitherto sup- 
pressed) entry on "sexual perversions from 
the 1903 Journals’. 

Concerning sexual perversions, 

•several of her own experiences. As or ^e rnBDwIw 
always wished to make love on the nwrinacomcrof 
a room, more cantno. The man who had to /ww 
beaten *ith « cane (HI they bled. These mentoed 
on going through a comedy. They had to ay. Pjr 

SI A., iw °il 25: 


famit 8J " ce ftse ndk* 1 pages of Bennett’s 
eortesprindcnce have gone up in smoke. 




jA^RTote cjaily to his mother, at 




M .o hurt' lien more 

Were d^cuaing sexual pcrvei rioas: "M w jo taest 

mebt of“*K* i°w l>8«» » a man 
-The letters printed here to the two ma 
women ta Bamtfi life also dearly display u 
uSsKd eroticitm in Bennett's cherecler, 

f .1 ... e t,rs rpJ I'.f '/*!■ 
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guage which seems to have unlocked both his 
libido and his epistolary eloquence. The erotic- 
ism is mixed with a persistent urge lo dominate 
sexually, Bennett evidently chose women 
much younger than himself dc liberate ly, for 
(he pnlerna! authority afforded by the age gap 
(nineteen years with his first fianctfe. Eleanor 
Green; seven years with Marguerite; twenty- 
four years with Dorothy). In his communica- 
tions to his women he typically reduced them 
to little girls, addressing (hem as "Mon enfant 
chlrie, Infantn carissima, petlct, my dearest 
child”. It is a significant moment of breakdown 
in August 1921 when Marguerite bridles at this 
head-patting. “As you object to the word 
‘child’ I will no longer use it”, Bennett writes, 
addressing her for the first time as "My wife”. 
Two months later they were legally separated. 

Sexually, the Bennett relationships would 
seem to have been highly ritualized. There is □ 
revealing glimpse of iron bedroom protocol in 
a pettily quarrelsome letter to Marguerite in 
January 1916: 

19 limes out 20, when you come upstairs you come 
straight into my room saying “Good night” and you 
disappear immediately: a habit which I sometimes 
find Irritating. Now yesterday evening, you came 
into my room and I thought it was m any good night. 
You know my idea about the ritual of getting ready 
for bed - un idc» which is perhaps loo poetic and 
artistic, but which is easy to accommodate. You said 
to me “Is it gaml night or- ?" I said “It is good night. " 
You said “Well 1 will come Into your bed for 3 
minutes.” 

The result of this infringement was tears for her 
and three nights’ disturbed sleep for Arnold. 

In the dccadcs-long chronicle of Bennett's 
marital relationships given by the letters, 
Hepburn has cleared nway a huge clutter of 
accumulated legend and misreport. And to 
appreciate the scale of his labour one must 
review a sordid and protracted argument be- 
tween principals and their partisans over who 
was the author’s real love. Less than n year 
after Bennett's death. Marguerite rushed into 
book form her reminiscences, entitled with 
breathtaking possessiveness My Arnold 
Bennett, by “His Wife”. The author inserts the 
phrase "my husband” into the first sentence 
and at every convenient point throughout the 
text. The volume ends with a brief reference to 
the separation as merely a "mistake" and she 
maintains that in spite of everything Bennett 
continued to love her only: “Arnold and I were 
bom for each other". 

In 1935 Dorothy counter-attacked with the 
equally possessive Arnold Bennett: A portrait 
done at home. The allegation in both title and 
text is that Bennett had no domestic life at all 
until he took up with Dorothy in 1923. Nor any 
love life (the marriage with Marguerite was 
“rationalistic”). Dorothy stresses the fact that 
she at least bore Bennetts child. And to bols- 
ter her claims to sole ownership of the Bennett 
property she included, as an appendix. 170 of 
his letters to her. The texts were, us Hepburn 
notes, cut, censored and ruthlessly altered so 
as to present her in a wholly favourable light. 

So far, the record was falsified fairly equally 
on both sides. But in 1974 the Beardmores 
brought out their Arnold Bennett in Love, This 
dealt only with Ms love for Marguerite. The 
text comprised mainly letters linked by narra- 
tive commentary. The Beardmore volume had 
a number of advantages over Hepburn's pub- 
lished Letters. It showed a hitherto undisclosed 
passionate side to Be nnet t (all Hepbu rn's le t- 
ters so far concerned the public and business 
man). Secondly, the Beardmores included 
some of Marguerite’s letters to Bennett and - 
most rovcalingly - portions of her private jour- 
nal. Hepburn, was trapped (and remains 
{rappee} in Family Letters) in the modern edit- 
ing convention by which only the autho r’s out- 
going mail Is transcribed. Trying to put 
together the story of a complex relationship 
with this moqocular evidence is like trying to 
cut with one blade of a pair of scissors. Tire 
overall tendency of (he Beardmores’ collection 
was decidedly favourable to Marguerite. The. 
main implication of the book was that there 
had intjeetl been only one great love In Arnold 
Bennett’s life and it certainly wasn't Dorothy 
Cheston Bennett. 

Marguerite’s edge over her rival did not last 
long. Also in .1974 Marge ret Drabble brought 
put her Anipld Bennett .; The biography drew 
on two' strong sources of Sympathy. Ope was 
for the Phttqrtes. (a native 'background she 
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shared with Bennett). The other was the rap- 
port she formed with Dorothy Bennett: 

I enjoyed our conversation 1 ; grcuLly, and am much in 
her debt (nr many incidents and touches of perspec- 
tive which she gave me hut most of all for her overall 
picture of Bennett ns a man. Il was a pleasure and 
privilege to he able to talk uboul him with her. 

Not surprisingly, Drabblc's picture of Dorothy 
is glowing and makes no reference to rifts, 
infidelities, bitchiness or incompatibility. 
Drabble paid particular tribute to the nobility 
with which Dorothy acted during Bennett's 
slow death from typhoid, which he contracted 
(probably) by drinking French tap-water. 
Drabble takes Arnold Bennett: A portrait done 
at home as an “excellent account of their rela- 
tionship”. And following Dorothy's cue she 
stresses the meanness of Marguerite in the 
posi-sc partition haggling. The following anec- 
dote is fairly typical: 

Marguerite was not only vindictive: she was also 
mercenary .... her attitude to the settlement had 
been grasping, and was to remain so until long after 
Bennett's death: she had made extravagant claims 
for herself, so extra vngani (hat a lawyer had pointed 
out to her Hint if they were conceded Bennett might 
lie left with no Income at all for himself, whereupon 
she said: “What if U did nnt7 He could always rely on 
me to make him nn allowance" (a comment on which 
Ucunclt said to Dorothy, “This was almost the most 
wonderful remark she ever did make"). 

Drabblc’s footnote reference for this nasty 
little story is: “Quoted to me by Dorothy 
Cheston Bennett". 

Following Drabblc's boost, Dorothy's image 
was given a devastating blow by Frank 
Swinnerton in his optimistically entitled 
Arnold Bennett: A last word ( 1978). S winner- 
ton was Bennett's last surviving intimute, and 
he loathed Dorothy. Quarrels over Virginia's 
trust fund (of which he was a trustee) had 
helped to sour the relationship, but he makes 
no hccrcLof his belief that Dorothy was indeed 
a bitch, u “termagant" of it wife and a liar 
(particularly in Arnold Bennett: A portrait 
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Eugene Sue's novel combines all 
the romance and melodrama of a 
Victorian novel with the 
excitement of a political thriller it 
also reverberates with surprisingly 
modem social comment. 
Sue’s reputation and popularity 
rivalled those of Balzac and he was 
an Important influence on 
' Victor Hugo. 

Mike Alfreds, who directed 
the award-winning 
CHERRY ORCHARD for the NT 
last year, uses 17 actors to play the 
80 characters and condenses the' 
atory into B hours — a complete " 
serial in a single evening. . 

—A THEiTBE EVENT— 
- — WHICH SHOULD — 
-—NOT BE MISSED— 

Lyttelton: Low price previews 
Aug 1, 3, S, 6, 7. Opens ArigB. 
Then 10, 11, 14, 18, 24. 25, 28, 27 at 
6.30. Also Booking through to 
December. 

STANDBY — unsold seats at low prices 
from 2 hours before the performance. 
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done at home). Among much else, lie glosses 
Dennett's enigmatic last words on his death- 
bed (“The bill, the bill!”) in a way savagely 
critical of Dorothy. According to Swinncrtuti, 
what poor Bennett was communicating was his 
desire to cut Dorothy loose, by paying whatev- 
er sum she wanted to leave him to die in peace. 

With ali these as preliminary bouts one turns 
with eagerness to Hepburn's new evidence and 
the expert interpretations he brings to il. If 
anything, he seems favourable to Marguerite, 
emphasizing the real sexual satisfaction the 
younger woman was able to bring Bennett in 
the early years of the marriage, un excitement 
which evidently remained to the end, despite 
nil vexations. I lepburn points by contrast to a 
rather sad aside in a later letter to Dorothy, 
complaining nt her Anglo -.Saxon pruderies: 

t imagine yon in all sorts of responsive und acquies- 
cent states, und in all sorts of slates of attire, nnd 
abandoning yourself to nil those pleasures which you 
really desire but which something in you inhibits you 
from appearing to desire. 

Hepburn also plnys down the supposed grasp- 
ingness of Marguerite, which lie evidently sees 
for whnt it was, n symptom of the pain uml 
humiliation she felt on being cast out. 

Without going quite ns fur as Swinnerton, 
Nephurn crimes down strongly against 
Dorothy. And on the last two pages of this 
volume lie gives the dignity of print to whut he 
(rather inadequately) calls “extraordinary 
tales about her I hut circulated for many years”: 

One of them was that she was sexually involved with 
Richard |Bcnncti; the author's ncphcw| and was 
caught with him even ns Bennett lay dying, another 
that she was directly and consciously responsible for 
Bennett's death. Swinnerton rejects the first und 
ncccpls the second metaphorically. On the second 
mailer he records two details. He himself stood with 
Doiothy in the room where Bennett lay und he saw 


her suddenly observe a ring on the little finger of 
Bennett's left hand. “To my horror", he says, "she 
moved quickly across the room, wrenched the ring 
from his finger, and said, Tm sure he’d wish me to 
have this'.” Some minutes lalcr, at her request he 
went up to II. G. Wells's flat to osk Wells to come 
down to see her. He found Wells in tears. “He almost 
screamed ‘No I wnn‘l\ She's a hitch; and she killed 
Arnold) 

Taken in context with the first words of the 
first volume (“I am particularly grateful to Mrs 
Dorothy Bennett for her helpfulness and for- 
bearance in the selecting of letters”) these are 
indeed extraordinary stories to finish with. 
And one perceives no indication of editorial 
dissension. But Hepburn has more. The final 
entry in (he fourth volume is a transcribed 
letter on Bennett’s death from one sister, 
Fanny Gertrude, to another, Tertifl. Il con- 
cludes with a summary of medical causes: “The 
acute inflammation of gall bladder was the seat 
of infection and responsible for relapse and 
reinfection. Meaning Dorothy". Again there is 
no editorial dissension from this blunt accusa- 
tion and one assumes that Hepburn tacitly con- 
curs. It is n sensational ending. 

In his account of Volume Three of the tellers 
(September It, 1970) the anonymous TLS re- 
viewer pruised Hepburn’s edition ns n “model 
for such enterprises”. I don't agree with that 
compliment, if only because I think thnt ns an 
editor Hepburn has had quite ubnormul de- 
mands made upon him. I don’t think this is a 
model of scholarly editorship so much os a 
supreme triumph of editorial will und fair- 
mindedness over persistent mendacity, over- 
abundant but lop-sided primary material and 
possibly (I suspect) bloody-mindedncss on the 
part of various copyright holders. James Hep- 
burn has, in my view, succeeded magnificently 
in what must have been one of the more 
arduous tasks required of a modern scholar. 


Rosalie Mander 

JAN MARSH 

Jane and May Morris: A biographical story 
1839-1938 

328pp. Pandora. £12.95. 

0863581137 

PETER FAULKNER (Editor) 

Jane Morris to Wilfrid Scawen Blunt: Letters, 
with extracts from Blunt's diaries 
133pp. Exeter University Press. £15. 

085989223 9 

It has always been a mystery how Jane Burden 
spent the two years between meeting the young 
artists working on the Oxford Union murals 
and her marriage, in 1859, to William Morris, 
who was one of them. It is generally agreed 
that the “stunner”, a groom’s daughter, spent 
it in being educated: as Jan Marsh puts it in 
Jane and May Morris , “given a crash course in 
middle-class manners, sent to some kind of 
ladies seminary or finishing academy". Isn’t it 
possible (a suggestion not previously put for- 
ward) that she went to live with Mrs Maclaren , 
the wife of the fencing master Alexander 
Maclaren, who owned a gymnasium? “Fencing 
master" calls up some picture of a rough ex- 
sergeant-major, but Maclaren and liis wife 
were highly educated and accepted socially. 
He commissioned Burne-Jones, whom he 
knew as an undergraduate, to illustrate his 
book of fairy stories and fairy lore, but after 
Burne-Jones came under Pre-Raphaelite influ- 
ence he was ashamed of the drawings and only 
allowed three to be published (anonymously). 
Mrs Maclaren was accustomed to coaching 
boys (the son of Thomas Hughes among them) 
and in due course founded Summerfield Pre- 


Confident uncertainties 


Frederic Raphael 

IAN HUNTER 

Nothing To Repent: The life of Hesketh 
Pearson 

21 1pp. Hami5h Hamilton. £14.95. 

0241 119936 

The charm of Hesketh Pearson, as a biog- 
rapher, lay in his modesty. He never aimed to 
throw a bigger shadow than his subjects; he did 
' not seek to make their lives illustrative of some 
moral or political thesis. He enjoyed them. 
Tolerance was his mark, as a writer if not as a 
man. He was, he said, “English through and 
through, insular, irascible, inhibited icono- 
clastic, intelligent, ignorant and individualis- 
tic”. He might have said “igotistical”, if the 
alliteration has been available. If he never ad- 
vanced himself as a literary star, he had the 
necessary vanity of the actor and the pushiness 
of an author who did not fall to promote his 
books whenever and however he could. He 
was also a ladies' man, whatever his inhibi- 
tions, with fierce desires and somewhat shame- 
ful attitudes. His letter to Dorothy Kingsmill, 
when she had written to defend her husband 
against Pearson'S rage at a failure to puff his 
latest book. In ft/mr/i, where Kingsmill was 
literary editor, sounds like a feminist’s parody: 

. “now be a good girl; and tend to your clothes 
- and your cooking; and in future do not meddle 
with things you cannot understand”. Kingsmill 
: forgave his chum; others might have beep less 
• Indulgent. Nor is U easy wholly to warm to a 
man who speaks of his love affairs only to say, 
of most of them, that he had no more interest in 
’ them 'Than for other less romantic forms of 
evacuation”. I 

Hesketh Pearson was bom In 1887, into what 
Ije called “the squarson class”. He was a gentle- 
man, hut he wus scarcely landed. Neither poor 
nor rich, he had dilettante attitudes without the 
means to indulge them. He had the confident 
uncertainties of the bqm impersonator and be- 
came first an actor qnd then - perfect casting - 
a biographer, for whom (here were no awk- 
■ word props to drop and no appalling tines to 
mouth. An eajrly infant alion, in the manliest 
sense, with Frank Harris and With Oscar Wilde 
- both of whose sexual t(ctiyiiics yyere^ in his 
studies of them, muted for the library market - 


inspired him to the tactful vindication of flam- 
boyance and outrageousness. Pearson himself 
veered between the conventional and the reck- 
less. He advised others to caution, but could be 
self-destructivcly incautious himself. When 
asked in the witness box, by Sir Henry Curtis- 
Bennctt, why he had kept up the “pose” that 
Sir Rendell Rodd had written his book of spoof 
diplomatic memoirs, The Whispering Gallery, 
long after it was clearly exposed, he. replied, 
“Because I was mad.” The jury was delighted 
by his candour and - against all the odds - he 
was acquitted of obtaining money fraudulently 
from his publishers, who had been frightened 
into betraying him, though they were well 
aware of the circumstances. English justice was 
seldom more English, or more just. 

Pearson married a woman whom he had Im- 
pregnated, but he ceased to sleep with Gladys 
after the birth of the consequent son, Henry, 
who was killed in the Spanish Civil War, fol- 
lowing a violent breach with his father occa- 
sioned by the boy's undergraduate assertion 
that Shakespeare would have been a better 
writer if he had read Dcu Kapital, For Pearson 
the one was beyond Improvement and the 
other unreadable, even when work on Bernard 
Shaw’s biography might have required its 
study, Pearson is alleged to have done the 
reading for, and written half of,: the Shaw be- 
tween autumn and Christmas 1939. This sug- 
gests a capacity for literary and historical diges- 
tion of a rare order. His methods certainly 
produced palatable work, as the latest paper- 
back. 1 reissues [see below) ptove (though his 
Bernard Shaw is too winsome by three-quar- 
ters). Only Apdnfi Maurois 1 U his equal, 
perhaps, his superior, in affectionate bndwell- 
. researched popularization, ho meaqiart.V 

Ian Hunter adopts a rather sifoUar style in Ms- 
biography. But ha yields d Hide too ; smugly to 
senlentiousrless. After Pearson has proved 
notably odious oyer the death of an Arab, 
knocked down by accident In, Baghdad during 
. (he First World War, Professor Hunter re- 
marks: “Three yeariofdesertv/arfard.years o£ 
heat, disease and death, had coriofled hfe seni- 1 
abilities.” This is prosit? bosbW, n6t chamc-: 
j ter-analysis. Attd if Huriter is nirhbie among 
the published jidumes,: it is bard: toieji&reV 
■ failure (p.’rtsolve die “mysiety* , 0fl(bw:pear- : 

WflWf. tobegYj? n fhb MC.by; fd&fe 'I 
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almost entirely in the light of his own memoirs 
and in that of his friends’, Malcolm Mugger- 
idge - of whom Hunter has written less scrap- 
pily - and Hugh Kingsmill. 

Much of the material here is available in 
Richard Ingrams’s God’s Apology, a better 
organized celebration of the English bookman 
in the days before the academics put the foot- 
note into biography and took much of the plea- 
sure out of it. Compare the following passages, 
the first from God’s Apology, the second from 
Nothing to Repent, describing how Kingsmill 
and Pearson, on their Hebridean wandering in 
the footsteps of Dr Johnson, have come on 
“one of the world's leading bores”: 

Captain Red may nethen returned with his press cut- 
tings .... Shortly after leaving Oxford . . . ho was 
a radical - “Measles. We ail have to have it in our 
youth” -and he had been asked by Parnell to ait for n 

County Clare constituency On the English 

and Scottish side he was related to the Countess of 
Oxford and the Duchess of Rutland. Later he was 
asked by the Dutbara miners ... to stand in the 
labour Interest .... Curious, 1 be said with a smile, 
that he should have boxed the Compass in this 
way . . . . The Captain’s harangue was too much for 
KtogsmlU, and when Pearson removing his pipe 
ejaculated, “All three partiesl God bleas my soul I 
Capital! he rose . ... and huiried upstairs. 

The Captain, haring returned with a file of press 

which Pearson made the occasional polite interjec- 
tions pr Ha and ’’Do say" and .‘'Indeed”, The con- 

SihiTT h L &ie u d, “ prcdtetion (of boredom) 

^ 8boW of ialcjeit WM straining 
Pearson, removing his 

mS 1 qSES 1 u- ***& partic8 ' 00(1 bte » ®y 

.Mid. Capital!- iV Wto (nore than Kingsmill could 

This mutilatiori may be rather more than a 
’ reader cares to. bear, since the point bf the 
latter passage jslost without kpowledge of the 
• r S' lp ? fes50r Httater has filleted his 
■' dispensed with the flesh. When 
prepBrlng arjecdotes, itjs wprth recalling the 

• ““8 notpfeviQuslypubliBhed. . 
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parotory School. Janey was receptive- inUu, 
life she eschewed the novels that Mrs Roa! 
sent to Kelmscott Manor for something mo,, 
serious, and was quite able to fit i n 
staying at Naworth Castle. m 

She belied her amazing looks in many wavi 
Though stately she was not stiff, but had a kS 
sense of humour, as her daughter May bon 
witness: there is a letter which records botfe 
and Rossetti were once turned out of a 
for giggling. It was when she was bored thaifo 
withdrew. She is so often accepted as a K d^ 
silent medieval woman" because HeniyJamj 
found her on n sofa with medieval toothack 
but is it not possible that she didn’t want to 
bother with him? Similarly with Bernard Shat 
who called her “the silentest woman I evei 
knew” (how many ever got a word in aw. 
way7); he had only seen her enduring ik 
young Fabians who came to Sunday dinna a 
Kelmscott -where for him she did produced 
famous remark: “Will you have, some mo« 
pudding? There is suet in it.” • ■ . 

It is through the images of her -created It; 
Morris and Rossetti that we know her, butifri 
look at her for herself she is really compkttlj 
uninteresting. The one event of her life i 
which she came into her own, fortunately not 
too late for her, was her meeting Wdfrjd 
Scawen Blunt when she was forty, Im 
commonplace enough for a woman to Min 
Blunt: noted Arabist, horseman and rebel (it 
made the most of his weeks in Dublin gaolaad 
knew he still looked handsome in prises 
clothes, wearing the cap at a rakish angle), it 
was a philanderer of some skill. Blunt Era 
sought out Janey because he wanted to km 
more about Rossetti, whose poetry he gresti; 
admired. When he found she had other ides 
he was not the man to holdback. Cleariyfbr 
the first time Janey enjoyed sexual experience; 
Morris had been uninterested and Roots 
incompetent. When they found thenutlw 
under the same roof together she would turn 
pansy in his room to indicate her willing: at 
Alas for Rossetti that no pansies bloomrfe 
Cheyne Walk. Janey would come there Ik# 
Kelmscott House, further up the Brabant 
ment, and consent to pose for a little in tbs 
studio at the back, or else retire to the firs- 
floor room with its four large windows fa 
south over the river (the house was never 
gloomy mansion of present-day imagining 
sit In the wicker armchair that suited beibri, 
incongruous though it looked among 
antique bric-h-brac, the Sheraton chain a® 
Utrecht velvet cloths. The last word on lafl 
might well be thnt of Mrs Angeli, daugtwa 
Willium Michael Rossetti, when the resaw® 
letters first came free: “I don’t think sw rt 
much good to either of them.” 

Dr Marsh gives useful accounts of u» ■■ 
nnd the personalities involved in the Arts 
Crafts movement, centred on May 
wns primarily a very talented 
though she designed silverware and jewwj 
also, nnd stnrtcd a small class for the 
In the old washhouse at Kelmscott Manot 
got the architect Ernest Gimaon io FJ 
plans for a hall to commemorate her faoj- 
had several cottngcs built in the vufag# 
Morris’s lifetime she had been in charge 
embroidery department of his firm, aw: . 
on her own at Kelmscott took an ac r. v ' e ^ 
the general promotion of the work. S # ^ 

• the Women’s Guild of Arts and se«P«* , 
office of adviser to the Embroidery ■ 
the London School of Arts aDd Gran*^ 
also consented to go on a toor of ^ 
States, which, surprisingly perhaps, . . - 

enjoyed. Marsh quotes 
Broery Walker her enthusiasm fo 

“The glitter and movement olwc 

amusirig, the air is invigorating . 
one sees flit by are so strangely 
The high-water tori* 
handicrafts was the Paris B*p<» jhjt 
Here was exhibited the altar W 

-SKffl'arssgk 

. sided. Webb declared there ( , ; 

May good enough to work It- . 

. The letters between 
first made public in a lecture by 
ill 1980 and were printed in * 
the Morris Society. He ?> 

generally available in ' TF 

- Sodwen Blunt, which ^ . ! . 
■'•admirable ■lhttbduotiDh" an0 ,1 j 
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Paratime regained 



Colin Greenland J v a e £ 

■ ’ ■— killed i 

JAMES MORROW th fi 

This Is the Way the World Ends bodies 

319pp. Gollancz. £10.95. with 

0 575 03972 8 tical ca 

FREDERICK POHL The 

The Coming of the Quantum Cats exempi 

243pp. Gollancz. £9.95. rather 

0 575 04016 5 directi' 

policie: 

These days, dominated by the dreams of cate of 
America - its armed anxieties, its narcissistic central 
nationalism - and aiming for a broader mass- cqmmc 
market simplicity than ever, science fiction monun 
seems to be consolidating into didacticism and The 
reassurance, crystallizing into fable. The disin- detail, 
tegratory innovations and formal experiments timenti 
of the 1960s have been left far behind; except metho( 
where they have been calcified into new bodies the Vc 
of technique. This Is the Way the World Ends house-, 
would not have been possible without the work ness, 
of Kurt Vonnegut. througl 

James Morrow is a writer whose fabulation is narrali 
conscious and sophisticated. He tells a tale of lecture 
global nuclear devastation from which six men Leonai 
are rescued and taken, by palatial submarine, achievi 
to stand trial for this last crime of the human empha: 
race before an international tribunal of the fam da 

Sham high life 

ism in 1 

Anthony Sattin in the i 

lionali! 

VICKI BAUM tween 

Shanghai '37 people 

Translated by Basil Creighton comet 

619pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, The 

£4.95. in the { 

0195838769 real C 

tionshi 

Vicki Baum enjoyed great success with her marria 

novel Grand Hotel which was published in a affair ' 
German journal in 1928 and within four years connet 
had appeared in several foreign editions. Shan- mingly 

ghai '37 was originally published in German in subplo 

1939 as Shanghai Hotel and was clearly influ- they ' 
enced by the success of the earlier novel. ■ ihemst 

The scope of the narrative is impressive: the and he 
introductory passages, which sketch in the per- of Sha 
sonal histories of the nine principal characters, immur 

are longer than many complete novels. These ever cc 
not very brief lives are set in China, Germany, to its 

Russia, England, the United States and Japan; • brougl 
they describe the protagonists’ reactions to force, 

natural disadvantages and historical events end, l 
(foreign intervention in China, the rise of Naz- Holly' 

Dutiful daughters 


Unadmitted. These are the people who would 
have been born if their parents had not been 
killed in the war; so great was (heir anger (hat 
they forced themselves into the world, in 
bodies gestated out of the Antarctic icc, each 
with a year to live at the prime of their hypothe- 
tical career. Black blood runs in their veins. 

The six defenden/s are all white Americans, 
exemplifying the regime Ihut loosed the bombs 
rather than the species as a whole. Four are 
directly concerned with nuclear weapons or 
policies; a fifth isa right-wing evangelist, advo- 
cate of a militaristic Christianity. The sixth, the 
central figure of the book, representing the 
common man, is George Paxton, a 
monumental mason. 

The obliquity, the calculated bathos of this 
detail, at once absurd and symbolic, sen- 
timental and grim, is the key to Morrow’s 
method, signifying what he has learned from 
the Vonnegut of Cat's Cradle and Slaughter- 
house- Five. Here is all the mannered casual- 
ness, the ironic relation of armngeddon 
through trivia, and the flirtation with anti- 
narrative, by pre-empting the plot in a framing 
lecture by Nostradamus (with slides by 
Leonardo da Vinci). Stylistic richness is 
achieved by over-salting every term with 
emphasis. When Paxton thinks of his lost in- 
fant daughter, “the hullucinntcd sound of her 




ism in Germany, the effects of the Depression 
in the United States). In this way, the interna- 
tionalism for which Shanghai was famous be- 
tween the world wars is powerfully evoked: 
people were welcome there who were not wel- 
come at home. 

The story proper is set around Shanghai and 
in the Shanghai Hotel (which was based on the 
real Cathay Hotel) and concerns the rela- 
tionships of Mrs Helen Russell — her sham 
marriage, her love for an American, her past 
affair with a Japanese — and the family and 
connections of the rich, powerful and char- 
mingly disreputable B.G. Chang. An array of 
subplots revolve around these characters, as 
they weave a complicated pattern among 
themselves against a background of tension 
and hostility created by the Japanese invasion 
of Shanghai and the attack on the previously 
immune International Settlement. But how- 
ever complicated, the narrative never lives up 
to its lengthy preamble, and Us conclusion, 
brought about by the arrival of the Chinese air 
force, highlights its inconsequential! ty. By the 
end, the narrative voice is pure low-grade 
Hollywood. 


Roz Ka veney 

JOANA1KEN 

Deception 

^PP-Qollancz. £10.95, 

0 575 040265 

In the novels of Joan Aiken we inhabit the 
same never-never-land version of a world that 
really existed os in those of Georgette Heyer. 
In the work of both, we find long coach rides 
letters mislaid and false identities adopted; we 
find large and eccentric families, played for 
laughs that are unmixed with the bitter irony of ■ 
Jane Austen, the author both Aiken and Heyer 
imitate to the degree that happens to suit them 
jnd in whose Regency world their novels are, 
for the most part, set. We find the choice of 
lovers from a variety of suitors played for 
sensation,. rather than, as in Austen, figuring 
the bonds which sustain society. Both have 
c 0mbined motifs from watered-down Gothic 
with “respectable 4 ' narrative elements from 
literary high comedy to produce something 
that is clearly a genre - even if they are the only 

Practitioners of it. • 

Bpt there are important differences as well, 
jwyeri simply, wrote before the rise of femin- 
om:fo the 1970s and 80s, and the daydreams 
she created necessarily involved charismatic 
~jj9g{ i as well as flighty and witty heroines. 

Reception is offered 
t ? t *Sfikeihetween jhe handsome 
lw ®rpishmanS7t^:d y lUnd,reliabJe,one; 


onoooh’s uml ahhhhh's was like a jagged 
bronze bell implanted in his .skull". 

After a first half nf such ruthlessly emotive 
matter, the book gains considerably in subst- 
ance and steadiness from Morrow’s display at 
the trial itself of careful research into the luna- 
tic subtleties of the nuclear debate. More effec- 
tive than anything on (he noisy and colourful 
surface is the way he contrives to sustain the 
promise of a magical (hi rice nth-hour reprieve, 
and then refuses to deliver: challenging, by 
activating it, our habit of hope, both as readers 
and as subjects of the nuclear age. 

Hope is not excluded but celebrated and 
rewarded by the element of fable in The Com- 
ing of the Quantum Cats, from page 204 on- 
wards. Before thnt the plot is made tip of mys- 
teries and martial machinations predicated on 
the multiverse hypothesis of quantum physics. 
The principle that there arc an infinite number 
of equivalent but separate realities generated 
by cuch decisive moment in the history of the 
universe is nothing new in SF. Il has been 
exploited for exotic drama by Jack Williamson 
and Harry Harrison, among others; und it uni- 
fies, so far ns anything could he said to, the 
entire sprawling oeuvre of Michael Moorcock. 
Here, Frederick Poll) gently rehearses some of 
the incongruities thnt proliferate when a de- 
nizen of one "pnmtimc" visits another und dis- 


covers the self they might have become: Domi- 
nic T)c Sota the estate agent meets Dominic 
Dc Sola the senator; the major ; the physicist. 

Despite introducing an America where 
Nancy Reagan is President, and another where 
Jerry Brown is. it is not Fold's skill as a social 
satirist that is being exercised on this outing. 
The point is that Major Dc Sota is (ending an 
invasion nf Senator Dc Sola’s America, which 
is allied with Russia, as a transdimensional 
bypass for a secret attack on the hated Russia 
of his own world. Other realities become in- 
volved becausc'pcnctrnlinn between paratimes 
triggers unpredictable oscillations: people and 
things popping in and out of existence with 
disastrous consequences. 

There being no brake on this escalation, 
Poftl ultimately produces a sane and rational 
race from a para time so advanced they know 
how to pull out the plug. On page 204 they ship 
all those responsible and their displaced vic- 
tims away, not to stand trial but to populate a 
deserted paratime, where they all decide to be 
good and build utopia out of sheer relief. In an 
infinite multiverse, the existence nf kind fairies 
is only logical, indeed inevitable; but they arc 
conspicuously absent from our world, towards 
whose end we proceed unhindered, according 
to James Morrow, even by (he rngc of our 
descendants. 


Getting involved 


Antony Beevor 


she not only refuses to choose, but is amazed 
that anyone should consider such a choice re- 
levant to her aspirations. In Aiken there are 
genuinely pathetic and poignant moments, 
where in Heyer incidents rarely have any last- 
ing impact save as facilitators of plot; this 
means that there are always emotional loose 
ends in Aiken’s historical romances, where 
Heyer was able to achieve something more 
closely approximating perfection of form. 
Aiken does not have the some capacity for 
quietly lunatic invention hs her predecessor; 
her moments of fun produce n smile, where 
Heyer’s often make it a stage or two further. 

In Deception, then, (he aspiring and im- 
poverished American novelist Alvey is pre- 
vailed upon by her priggish school-male and 
double Louise to take her place as dutiful 
daughter while Louisa goes off to convert the 
heathen. Alvey finds herself in a household 
with more than its fair ration of problems - 
acerbic, dying grandmother, vapid gardening 
mother, crippled and alienated older son, 
epileptic and secretly Mllhras-worsfopping 
younger one, slimy vicar and mysteriously 
drowned bastard. Being, as she is, nn effective 
heroine in this sort of book, Alvey takes charge 
of those things she can manage to intervene 
effectively in; but, since this is a novel by Joan 
Aiken in the 1980s rather iban Georgette 
Heyer in the 1950s, her field of aet on and 
chances of success are limited. Besides, Ahey 
has her novel to Dnish; there Is never a sense 
that she or her, author are ploying Die game 

"tWgh VcK«W .MW** * ( *' akme - 


RICHARD APPIGN ANESI 

Destroying America: Italia Pcrvesa, part three 

315pp. Quartet. £9.95. 

07013 25098 


Destroying America is the final slab of Richard 
Appignanesi’s "Italia Perversa" trilogy; in a 
way, the tombstone. One puts down the book 
with a sigh of relief at having nothing more to 
do with his unattractive cust. The term “char- 
acters" would be inaccuralc, since his labyrin- 
thine, politico-freudian puppet-show lacks 
humanity in almost every sense; the story can- 
not bear the weight or its intellectual 
pretensions. 

The central figure, Piero Orson, alias Orsrni, 
alias Ossafrnghi , is a psychiatric theorist as well 
as part-time Qudbecquois urban guerrilla. In 
this volume, his background is finally revealed. 
His childhood was eventful, to say the least. 
An infant prodigy as a pianist, he dresses up 
one day (aged thirteen) in his abnt’s clothes, 
and shoots his uncle on the stairs. His uncle, 
only wounded, sends him to a Catholic re- 
formatory and there a priest smashes his fin- 
gers to make sure that he never plays again. 

A great deal of space is devoted lo Piero's 
ancestry, hut to follow all the ramifications 
requires excessive concentration. It helps to 
assume that more or less everybody has been 

Thinking thin 

Robin Rusher 

M.J. FITZGERALD 

Connection 

126pp. Picador. £8.95. 

033(1299050 


The eponymous instrument in .M, J. Fitz- . 
gerald's first nova! is the “concertina in time, of 
the clashing of plaintive sounds as past, present 
nnd future meshed into end and beginning". 
The "clashing of plaintive sounds” weaves a 
life story: from Cjoriola’s memories mid reflec- 
tions, the foro arid hindsight of her conscious-' 1 
ness at different ages, from earliest childhood 
to death-bed. 

\l is an anulytic novel, in both the common 
and the psycho-sea so, The insistent , 'why"s ami 
“what iK of earlier phases of Coribla’s life 
yield, often in mid-sentence, to more reflective 
versions of events seen from her seventy-filth 
year. Sexuality and anorexia tire two of the 
main experiences of the novel, and so Inter- 
penetrating that her first taste of food nfter 
.depifUng to eat again glypsher aiitfpM- , 


sexually involved with everybody el sc, as often 
as not in a brutal or distasteful fashion; if they 
are closely related, it is virtually certain. 

A radical answer to Dynasty may well have 
been part of the author's plan, since the 
“America” of the title refers to the interna- 
tional pervasiveness of Coca Coin culture. Yel 
the book (begun, we are told, in 1967) has a 
very dated feel, with its discursionx nnd ran- 
dom quotations, shameless over-writing and 
self-indulgent strcams-of-conscumsness. The 
flashes of brilliance ure much rarer than in the 
earlier volumes, and although Appignanesi's 
disregard, almost contempt, for his reader can 
at moments command n disbelieving admira- 
tion. it usually exasperates. 

Even after three volumes, it is difficult to 
work out exactly what effects the author finally 
intended. One or two themes are extremely 
interesting - the idea, for example, of Marx- 
ism's Ocdipnl relationship with religion, parti- 
cularly Catholicism. The development of 
Victor Serge’s ideas on "the mechanism of 
history" in the second volume was tantalizing. 
But the promising threads soon run out, and 
we are left wondering whether the trilogy is 
trying to be the Buddcnbrooks of the left or 
merely the swan-song of western, middle-class 
revolutionaries, now an endangered species. 
The author's leitmotif- “sometimes a funeral 
is a beginning” - contains a wishful hint that 
God, the revolutionary Son, will rise again. If 
he turns out to be like Piero and his compan- 
ions, the prospect is unappealing. 


M. J. Fitzgerald's prose continually escapes 
realism for the freer flights of .subjectivity. 
Sense often crumples altogether, leaving con- 
fusion and uncertainty; the details of history 
collapse in the hazy memories of the very old. 
the dense mesh of interconnection, incident 
and coincidence leaving the reader as dis- 
oriented as the dying seventy- five-year-old 
musing on U all. The slipperiness of words and 
the difference between words and the reality 
they hint at is ns much the theme of the book as 
Corinlu’s life; unfortunately, the mannered de- 
licacy of touch sits rather uneasily on live 
fragments of a plot that makes Dallas secin 
.tepid. 

Another story about a woman's life that 
takes a quite different approuch comes to 
mind: Flaubert's “Un Ctcur Simple", written 
when positivism still ruled, presents a much 
simpler life but also, through derail und dis- 
tance, asserts the unknowabilily of another. 
Fitzgerald's novel provides its own clue to Iter 
approach to this cold paradox: 

Coiiola at seventy five laughed in her sleep, knotting 
one word was,' after all enough, and that the search 
. through subtlety was ; doomed to failure. But 
, npocthckss necessary. 1 
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Self-portrait with a Slide by HUGO WILLIAMS 

Assembled with me on the long slide 
are breakfast, lunch and tea, 
their preparation and consumption by me 
and the washing up afterwards 
stacked and waiting in the sink. 

I have to go down the slide, balancing a tray 
both full and empty , hot and cold, 
looking both hungry and satisfied , 
bored, excited and tired. 1 stand nt the top 
in pyjamas and dressing gown. 

1 mustn't forget my mat. 


Mornings are dizzying, looking over the edge 

at n stub of pencil 

lying on the breakfast table 

after I have cleared nway the things. 

I have been standing on the landing until now, 

indicating niyfncc 

with n slack index finger, 

not wanting to hurt myself going down. 

The monitor tops me on the shoulder: time to go. 
I rise to my toes 

and throw off my dressinggown. 

1 raise one hand in the air. 

Pieces of coastline and sky 
are dragged across my sight 
as I swerve to avoid the bathroom. 

We're off, I suppose, 

if a wave of homesickness is anything to go by. 



Now the tong slope of the day 
pitches forward slightly, 
causing me to stumble. 

Papers and books pile up behind my back, 
anxious to pass me and get on. 

Washing tangles my feet. 

The sofa, the horse ride, the supermarket 
nudge and buffet one another, 
lurching to one side. 

Iconic out of a spiral 

clinging to the handrail for my life. 

I overtake my stereo, stuck In the last groove 
of Lift to the Scaffold. 


My eyes arei cast down 

os if from modesty or embarrassment. 

My half-closed hands 

lie on the (able in front of me 




where I can see them. From the waylamsitting 

staring at a sheet of paper, 

something would seeni to be the matter. ! 

Per haps l am ill? 

Or the temperature of my pen won’t come down? 
E lean over myself 

with a concerned expression on my face, 
as ifl am visiting. 

I think of something kind to say. 

How am I feeling today? 

What wottidi like to eat? 

1 My pen moves jerkily over the paper 

for a moment, like the needle of tin instrument 

for recording braiodife. 

Frora tho other side of the street 
E look like someone writing. 


I've changed a lot in the last five minutes. 
I'm not hero most of the time. 

I'm over here behind the door. 

Tin willing to turn blind eye 


■ v 


to some of the things I do, 
but I like to know where 1 am . 
in case I have to go out. 

It’s sad to see me going so far away all alone, 
but I have my permission to come back 
whenever I like 
and start again. 

1 can’t remember where I was . 

I forgot to mark my place . 


Is the stub of pencil where I left it, 
arrested in mid-flight? 

Ifl lean out, 

I can touch it with my finger as I pass. 

I can't get hold of it. 

One false move 

and it drifts out of reach 

behind the breakfast tray, vibrating uselessly. 

Ifl could nudge it into the upright position 

I might feel able 

to describe the kind of grip 

that would hold it still for a moment 

while I concentrate. 

My eyelids droop 

and I have a more interesting experience 
for a few seconds, working in plasticine. 



Now everything is slipping through my fingers 
into the next-door room 

where I am trying not to slide down to the kitchen 
for a bite to eat. 

Can you feel the wind brushing my face 
as 1 shoot across the kitchen into the hall? 

My hair flies out behind me, 

making me look free, 

but I am in the street, alas, 

wasting time shopping. I dig in my heels 

and my hair dies forward in my eyes. Dogs bark 

as I peer into my house while I am out. 


I thought I had found a way down 

through the system of snacks and mood changes 

that constitutes an average day 

on the slide, 

but I have lost my footing 
in the loose hours before tea . 

I veer from side tb side. 

I throw my tray in the air. 

So much rubble has broken loose 
since this morning began sq promisingly 
with a friendly push from behind 
that I scramble on all fours 
across an escarpment of coffee cups. 

I lose my w^y in the dark . 


Is this The End coming up to meet me : 
waving excitedly? I reach out my hand 

, to t PMch the patch of sunlight or yellow lichen ‘ 
on the bedroom window-sill - ! 
shadowy patches of.fungus, \ ... 
or the yellow primer showing through? 

It's hard to tell . 

when the penctj hpvers in mid-air ' 
leaving only a blur. 

I thought I had reached ground level 

. and could sha^e the Champagne bottle 
, toacelehratpryfi 22 t 

this looks like the start of something new. 1 v 
, ^s^o^prgivesrrie^ pitsh pnddpy^I go, 
guttering Inybldhthry cries 
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'The Advancement of 
Science' 

Sir, - As translator (into French) of some of 
Gerald Holton’s essays, and as a student of his 
work, I was somewhat dismayed by Brian 
Pippard’s review of Professor Holton's The 
Advancement of Science, and Its Burdens, in 
your issue of July 17. How uninformatively 
dismissive can one get? In an article two-thirds 
of a page long, appearing some nine months 
after the event. Sir Brian manages not to men- 
tion a single one of the main issues informing 
the book, and Holton's work at large: we are to 
be content with the notion that it “departs 
considerably" from the Popperian vulgate, 
thus affording prospects of, and “material for, 
leisurely and enjoyable discussion' 1 - in pri- 
vate, obviously {Nicht vor den Kindernl) 

The rest of the review is devoted to: scoring 
off poor copy-preparation and/or proof-read- 
ing (indeed, “electron paramagnetic reso- 
nance” has nothing whatever to do with the 
Einslein-Podolsky-Rosen (EPR) paradox, 
pl63; but then, “Schiipp" is a poor substitute 
for “Schilpp”, p53 - and so on: fair enough, as 
fat as this goes); querying the coupling, in one 
study, of Heisenberg and Oppenheimer (thus 
conclusively missing the point of that chapter, 
which was to contrast national “styles” in mak- 
ing science, by looking at two emblematic 
figures); being irked by the word “despair”, 
rather than “desperation” (while allowing that 
"despair" is “apparently [sic] used by many 
scientists”); and telling Holton to stop looking 
at the “Everest-cUmbers", and get Dn with the 
“humbler achievements" -such as suggesting a 
miracle formula which would wrest presiden- 
tial advisers and educationalists out of their 
slumbers, as he, Pippard, then modestly shows 
us how to achieve. 

At the end of it all, we are none the wiser as 
to what Holton actually says - on Einstein, in 
particular (“nearly half of the book”; but then, 
this is merely “the author’s professional in- 
terest"), on the role of imagination in science, 
on the emergence (and conflict) of scientific 
world-views, on Holton’s concept of themata 
as recurring features in scientific debates and 
theories of a quasi-aesthetic nature; and we are 
left guessing at Holton’s own (“humbler”) role 
as an educationalist, in the mainstream of the 
Harvard General Education programme, and 
as to how his ideas have helped generations of 
students, at university or high-school level, in 
the United States and elsewhere, who have 
used Holton’s textbooks - or, indeed, how his 
•ideas have had an impact on the policy-making 
establishment, via the report, A Nation at Risk, 
.on the state of American education, in which 
he had a (recognizable) hand. 

Qii a deeper level, fundamental issues of 
uulthod are left to the connoisseurs (eg, the use 

INFORMATION, PLEASE 

James Mrkup: letters, reminiscences, photo- 
Pophs, etc; for a literary biography - 
Takemoto. 
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of “case studies”, and the appearance of frag- 
mentation it can produce, by exploring “in 
depth” the evolution of one distinctive indi- 
vidual, in his actual historic predicament, 
rather than drawing up the systematic pan- 
orama of a period, or following up one “prob- 
lem" - or one notion - from its inception to its 
demise, or resolution); the deliberate concen- 
tration on the “uncommon men" (those who 
make science) rather than on the scientific 
community (those who do science), with its 
self-conscious element of myth-making (and 
unmaking), is glossed over (ordismissedoutof 
hand), as is the explicit reference to cognitive 
psychology. The entire philosophical thrust of 
Holton’s work, in a word, is lacking - not to 
mention a sense of the many different perspec- 
tives he manages to bring together, in his study 
of the history of science. 

Brian Pippard’s comments may pass muster 
at High Table; to publish them as they stand is, 
in effect, to disenfranchise the intelligent lay- 
man at whom a TLS review should be aimed. 
One could do worse than to ponder on the 
appearance, in Gerald Holton's book, of two 
of the most powerful legends of modern times: 
that of DrFnustus, and that of the Golem. One 
could do worse: Brian Pippard, for one, leaves 
them out of his account altogether. 

JEAN-FRANQOIS ROBERTS. 

39 rue d' Alsace, 92110 Clichy, France. 

Charles Darwin 

Sir, — In her letter of July 3 Fabienne Smith 
states that the view which holds that Charles 
Darwin’s illness was psychosomatic in origin 
“is not based on any serious examination of his 
medical history”, and that the real cause of 
Darwin’s illness was that he was “an allergic” 
who "had a malfunctioning immune system". 
These are statements which ignore practically 
everything that is known about Darwin’s 
illness. 

My book, To Be An Invalid: The illness of 
Charles Darwin (University of Chicago Press, 
1977), is I believe the most detailed and 
comprehensive account of the subject, and is 
cited in Volumes One and Two of The 
Correspondence of Charles Darwin (Volume 
Two.was reviewed in the TLS on June 12). In 
my book I show that, while Darwin’s symp- 
toms varied, the symptom which most in- 
capacitated him was what he called “periodical 
vomiting" ( Correspondence , 2, 270), and that 
this became especially severe in 1839-41, 
lg4g-9 and 1863-5. During these times he 
experienced constant anxieties over his ttansr 
mutation theory and over the failure of his 
theory about the origin of the parallel roads of 
Glen Roy, and successive anxieties over the 
sufferings of his wife during her ten pregnan- 
cies, the death of his father, and the illness of 


lions or information about his activities in 
Britain; for a biography. 

AustraliD^SUito Centre, 28 Russell Square, 

London WCIB5DS. 

Donald Attwater, journalist, who ^contributed 
to such papers as Commonweal and Blackfnars 
in the 1930s and 40s: personal papers, recollec- 
. tlons, articles, etc. 

(Sle^rSsIc Sludi«, Bwton 871 

Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215. USA. 

Bernard Sterns: any information or material, 
including MSS, for a collection Wograptacnl 
and critical essays on Stevens s life and 

stead, Habtead i Essex C09 2Kb. 

Christoph Friedrich *>« Pfklderer (1736- 
1821) . rnathematicipn: letter,, remtmscences, 

for a biography. 

D-7406 Meesinsee 5. Gem.™ 

Federal Republic. 
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Paul F. Mallheisen. • 13901, USA. 
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some of his children; .and hu frequently 
mentioned how his work upset his .stomach. 
His upset stomach could have been functional, 
or caused by an ulcer (undiagnosed in Vic- 
torian times) which wns then exacerbated by 
anxieties. The history of his “periodical vomit- 
ing" is much more typical of a psychosomatic 
than an “allergic" illness. In the latter instance 
one would expect changes in living conditions 
or in diet, whereas with Darwin these re- 
mained constant. During the last decade of his 
life, when he withdrew from scientific con- 
troversy. and when his family life was relatively 
quiet, Darwin's “periodical vomiting” ceased. 

Mrs Smith bases the case for allergic illness 
on three points. First, in Chile, during October 
1834, Darwin experienced an episode of illness 
which she diagnoses as an allergic collapse, 
caused by “great physical over-exertion and n 
highly ullcrgenic diet on his pampas trips 
(literally nothing hilt beef and nintfi)”. and an 
excess of calomel. But in March 1835 Darwin 
again went on strenuous pampas trips, and 
(presumably) again ate beef and maid and took 
calomel, and suffered no ill-effects. The Octo- 
ber 1834 illness appears to have been a fever 
which affected “every secretion" of Darwin's 
hotly. It bus been suggested that it was typhus, 
which was then endemic in Chile. Surely (he 
possibility of an infectious illness .should have 
been mentioned, along with that of tm allergic 
illness. 

Second, Smith stntcs, “Darwin hud eczema, 
a strong allergy clue'', Eczeinn, of course, can 
have many causes, and Darwin never rcully 
defines what he means when he uses the term 
“eczema". Only once do we gel a picture of 
Darwin’s eczema from the recollections of his 
friend Hooker. Hooker recalls Ihnt during the 
mid-!84Us Darwin would talk to him about the 
controversial transmutation theory. After this 
talk Darwin would, in the words of Huoker, 
suffer “an attack of violent eczema in the head 
during which he was hardly recognizable”. 
Then he would recover, and happily talk to 
Hooker about non-cuntroversial topics, with- 
out nny mishap. Certainly, in these instances, 
Darwin’s eczema appears to have had psycho- 
somatic origins. 

Third, Smith claims that “Darwin's family 
medical history also shows a strong allergy 
pattern”. In To Be An Invalid (ppl 17-22), I 
summarized what is known about this topic, 
emphasizing that Darwin's particular symp- 
toms appeared to be unique. Rereading these 
pages I do not see any particular allergy 
pattern. 

Darwin, of course, may have had particular 
allergies. Just before going on the Beagle he 
wrote his sister Susan: “my hands are not quite 
well - & I have always observed, that if I once 
get them well & change my manner of living 
about same time they will generally remain 
well" ( Correspondence 1. 143). This is sugges- 
tive of an allergic condition. But there is no 
further reference to his hands in his letters. In 
To Be An Invalid! suggested (pl42) that he 
may have suffered from allergies, or from toxic 
reactions, to the many different drugs that he 
took. However, there is no actual evidence for 
this. 

The diagnosis of Darwin’s illness will always 
be uncertain because today's precise methods 
of diagnosis did not exist in Victorian times. 
The best that can be done is to assemble all the 
evidence and then suggest which cause - 
among many possible causes - seems most 
likely. This hns led me to postulate (hat 
Darwin’s illness was largely caused by the 
psychic stresses I have mentioned. In order to 
establish a diagnosis of an “allergic” illness 
mote evidence should be presented. 

RALPH COLP. JR. 

ApO/tmcnt I2A, 301 East 79lh Sired, New York, 
New York 10021. 

Vernon Watkins 

Sir, - In his review of Vernon Watkins's 
Collected Poena (July 3) Andrew Motion 
attributes the phrase “deep, hut dazzling 
darkness" to Kathleen Rain?, without observ- 
ing that il is originally Henry Vaughan's: 

There Is in God (some say) 

A deeu. but dazzling darkness ... 

. (“The Night", 11.49-50) 

CHRISTINE REfeS. . ' 

Department of English Language and Literature, 
King’s College*. St rand, L'undon WC2. 


Browning T ranslations 

Sir, - Daniel Karlin and John Wnoiford arc 
right to distrust the attribution 10 Browning, in 
the Penguin edition by John Pettigrew and 
Thomas J. Collins, of ten brief translations 
from Anncrcnn (Letters, July 17); but they arc 
not the first to do so. The attribution has been 
authoritatively dismissed by the leading au- 
thority on Browning's letters and MSS, Phillip 
Kelley, in The Browning Collections: A recon- 
struction, by Phillip Kelley and Betty A. Coley 
(19H4). 

Some years ago Karlin and Wool ford 
accepted as Browning's an interesting frag- 
ment. “Aeschylus' Soliloquy”, of which they 
published an annotated transcript in Browning 
Society Notes for August IY7K. This common 
attribution was likewise accepted by Pettigrew 
and Collins. In fact, however, the author of this 
piece was again Elizuheth Barrett. As Kelley 
und Coley point out, n draft of it occurs in a 
notebook of hers, now in the Huntington 
Library, which also contains drafts of A Drama 
of Exile nml “There sate u lady in her hall”. 

This will explain why none of these pieces 
will he found in Volume Three of the Oxford 
English Texts edition of Browning, to be 
published ut the beginning of next year. 

IAN JACK. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Austria and the Arts 

Sir, - 1 did not imply, us I i. C. Robbins London 
suggests (Letters. July 24). that current anti- 
semitism is responsible for the Austrian Gov- 
ernment's withdrawal of funding from tiie 
International Gustav Mahler .Society in 
Vienna. Doubles? there are pressing financial 
reasons. Possibly the £4,5UG saved will subsi- 
dize the upkeep of an elderly mother-in-law in 
a state-supported home. 

Whatever the present fiscal restraints, they 
da not alter the Fuel that Mahler is perceived in 
Austria us an outsider. Where funds have been 
freely available in the past to Haydn. Mozart, 
Beethoven and Bruckner causes and festivals, 
major arid minor alike, the composer with the 
single greatest influence on the music of our 
own time has been disowned by the Austrian 
State, in both pre-war ond post-war republics. 

- In 1985, well before the furore surrounding 
the incumbent president, it look a donation by 
an American individual to shame the Austrian 
Government into helping restore Mahler’s 
composing hut at Steinbach-am-Attersee from 
Us previous use as A public lavatory. I cannot 
imagine the same contempt would be tolerated 
at a significant Haydn site, 

NORMAN LEBRECHT. 

3 Bolton Road, London NW8. 

Raymond Picard 

Sir,- John Sturrock is inaccurate (July 3) when 
he supposes that Raymond Picard's Nouvelte 
Critique, nouvelle imposture has never been 
translated into English. In 1969 the Washing- 
ton Stale University Press published New 
Criticism or New Fraud, translated by Frank 
Towne with quotations from Barthes's Sur 
Racine in both the original French and in 
Richard Howard’s 1964 English rendition. As I 
pointed out to Raymond Picard at the time, the 
English translation of his work was adequate , if 
inelegant and often brutally literal. 

None the less, there docs exist nn English 
version of Nouvelle Critique and since the 
embers of the Barthcs-Picard quarrel still glow 
(see Rend Pommicr's Roland Barthes, ms le 
bol, 1987, based on his 1986 doctoral thesis), it 
might be' instructive for a strictly anglophone 
audience to have nil of the pertinent docu- 
ments at its disposal before arriving nt specific 
conclusions.. 

RONALD W. TOBIN. 

Department of French and lialinn. University of 
California, Sonin Barham. 

We apologize for the omission of full publica- 
tion details of L. Davis and R. Huttenback’s 
' Mammon and rite Pursuit of Empire: The 
political economy of British imperialism , which 
was reviewed by P. K. O'Brien in last week’s 
TLS . The book contains 406 pages and is, 
published, by Cambridge University Press at 
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Farcically final 

R. V. Holclsworth 

CHRISTOPH till MARLOWE 
ThcJewofMalfa 

Swan Theatre , Stratford-upon-Avon 


The quarto of The Jew of Malta titles itself a 
“Famous Tragedy", and the Prologue prom- 
ises "the tragedy of a Jew”. Apart from the fact 
thill several characters, and finally the pro- 
tagonist, die, the play that follows hardly fits 
this billing. True. Barabas the Jew has the 
hubris to deem himself “born to better chance i 
And framed of liner mould than common 
men", and the egoism to declare “so [ live, 
perish may all the world"; but liis goal is not 
global conquest or divine knowledge hut 
money, coupled with a desire to get even with 
those who take it from him. Nor does his career 
permit one to talk of overreaching ambition, 
moral deterioration, and an inevitable fall. I Ic 
i.s gleefully unprincipled front (lie start, and the 
plol lie keeps in motion is little more than a 
medley of practical jokes with lethal conse- 
quences for his victims, (lie lust victim being, 
quite arbitrarily, himself. Too melodramatic to 
elicit terror, the [day also studiously undercuts 
anything suggestive of pity. "Witness that 1 die 
a Christian", gasps the innocent Abigail as she 
succumbs to the poisoned porridge her father 
has donated to the nunnery; “Ay, and a virgin 
too, tlint grieves me most", her confessor 
glumly adds. 

Such features led T.S. Eliot ruinously to re- 
classify The Jew of Malta as a farce, albeit one 
possessing “terribly serious, even savage comic 
humour", and Barry Kyle’s Swan production 
seems so bent on implementing this dictum 
that the seriousness and savagery arc only fit- 
fully apparent. A headlong pace and plenty of 
slapstick keep both psychology and much sense 
of real pain at hay. while Alun Armstrong’s 
Barabas. rushing delightedly from one bravura 


performance to the next , und keeping the audi- 
ence on his side by means of constant asides 
and winks, risks condemnation more for over- 
acting than malevolence. A breezy jokiness 
dissipates the moments of potential horror. 
Bernadine , yanked from his bed by a long rope 
looped round his neck and strangled slowly by 
Barabas and Ithnmorc. dies to the- strains of u 
jaunty jazz tunc, and Jacomo’s cry on discover- 
ing the impact of Bnrabas’s porridge, “O 
brother, all the nuns arc dead! Let’s bury 
them", becomes the evening's funniest line. 

Armstrong's manic prankster works well in 
this Orton-like atmosphere (a parallel for 
which u programme note prepnres us], and Phil 
Daniels's filthy hut low-key Ithamnrc en- 
hances his predominance. Quite different 
effects, however, designed to highlight tile 
play’s concern with religious antagonism and 
political craft, arc striven for elsewhere. At 
times the Christian Knights wear robes re- 
miniscent of the Ku Klux Klnit; at others they 
don kliuki battle-dress while the Turks have 
Arab headgear and kalashniknvs. implying a 
setting in modern Beirut. Neither link seems 
revelatory, and to attempt hotli is confusing. A 
more successful .strategy is adopted in the Pro- 
logue and finale, bur the opening, Machiavdli 
rises from a fiery pit through a map of the world 
to hover over the audience on a trapeze, fixing 
them with a predatory smile as he delivers his 
lecture on the morality of politics. At the end 
Barabas is lowered, screaming for pity, into the 
same hell’s mouth, after which Fernezc the 
Christian Governor stands on the edge bathed 
in its glow while Cnlyninlh's Turks arc bundled 
to the hack of (he stage and shot. Removing his 
wig, Fcrnczc reveals himself as the Machiavelli 
of the Prologue, reverting to the latter's 
menacing Italian tones as he gives his closing 
cynical thanks to heaven. These are the pro- 
duction's most disturbing moments, but they 
seent starkly out of touch with the farcical 
scamper of the intrigue they frame. 


A vernacular voice 


II 


Helen McNeil 

Omnibus: A \V liter's Beginnings 

BBC2 

When Eudora Welty wrote One Writer’s Be- 
ginnings (f984) the title was chosen with her 
usual attention to detail. It was the origin of 
this writer that concerned her, this Jackson, 
Mississippi writer who happened to be a 
woman, and whose works are deeply rooted in 
place, voice and the play of Lime. This writer, 
the daughter of a family of Swiss descent who 
had moved further south from Virginia, came 
. . to consciousness learning chronology from the 
ticking of a grandfather clock and intuiting 
concord from the morning duet of her parents' 
whistling -and humming downstairs. Like 
.. Nabokov, Welty has a full and evocative mem- 
ory. Unlike Nabokov - and unlike her fellow 
' Mis&tssippjan Faulkner - she sees memory os 
. an instrument of continuity and “confluence". 

: in the recent Omnibus tribute, no script- 
. writer wn$ credited; the. woman interviewer 
. whose voice asked very politely whether dock 
time would necessarily he the appropriate 
• made) for narrative time also remained anony- 
mtms. Although Nigel Williams was the pro- 
■ ducer most Concerned with Lite project, Welty 

■ ■ herself wax .the author (in One Writer's Begin* 

ningr) of the meditations on craft and memory 
r . which formed the core of the programme. 
V BJ.wwherc, There '.was little offered. 

* . 'nmc and talc -Idling are Welly's main con* 

: : Ccihs P ns she showed by telling stories about 
", both. ;0 nee, when a host was afraid she was 
■; going' to be too literary, lie asked her to "just 

• tell us one of your Maries in your own words"; 
Welty reported thpt this was a high compliment 
jndecd, Since all h&r stqrip* ute already (did id 

: her owrt \yords, She offered with sonic relish n 

■ possibly apocryp^ul local saying: ‘•If. you. hear 
it, tell fr.* Even in a staged get-together with: 
hourbop-ftpping Jackson Indies, her sense of 
comic timing earned through; we seemed 1 be 
hearing the. first 'draft' of (he silli-unwritten 


Avuncular attitudes 


Patricia Craig 

The Magic Toyshop 
Various cinemas 

Angela Carter’s novel The Magic Toyshop is 
almost a children’s story; there are a touch of 
Noel Strentfcild and a touch of John Masefield 
about it. Three children, suddenly orphaned, 
arc sent to live with a disagreeable uncle, a 
toymnker, above his South London shop: 
Melanie, Jonathon and Victoria. Melanie is 
fifteen , and the story concerns her growing up. 
The book is plentiful in symbolic effects. Mela- 
nie (Caroline Milmoe), not yet bereft of pa- 
rents and security, succumbs to an adolescent 
impulse flitting about a moonlit garden wear- 
ing her mother's wedding dress, which ends up 
torn and bloodstained. Quite a few implica- 
tions may be read into this. Fairytale imagery, 
a lucid prose style, and full acknowledgement 
of an erotic undertow to the storybook inci- 
dents: these ninke for a highly charged narra- 
tive. 

David Wheatley's film sticks pretty closely 
tn the events of the novel, but adds a surreal 
embellishment at every turn: a wedding photo- 
graph suddenly springs to life; a rose on a 
rosebush becomes a fragment of wallpaper; a 
flesh-and-blood terrier fuses with a picture of 
itself. Tiie tiresome Company of Wolves all 
over again? Fortunately less elaboration is re- 
quired for this particular story, and the over- 
powering distortions don't run riot all over the 
screen, as they did in the previous adaptation. 

The film sets out to illuminate, as decora- 
livcly and poignantly as possible, the concept 
of growing up. To grow up is to shed the 
accoutrements of childhood: parents, play- 
things, healed towels supplied on demand, an 


easy life. The toyshop owned by churlish Unde 
Philip (Tom Bell) is a kind of metaphorical 
halfway house for Melanie, full of intimations 
of oddities and enormities to come. It contains 
among the rest of the curiosities, a strange Irish 
trio: red-haired, dumb Aunt Margaret, Uncle 
Philip’s wife, and her brothers Francie and 
Finn. These three have the children's good at 
heart, unlike the wicked uncle, the puppet- 
maker, whose apparent generosity to the 
orphans has strings attached. 

Readers of Carter's fiction will be familiar 
with the “wolf’s clothing" device, which is used 
to represent the carnal drive in men - some- 
thing that turns out not to be as fearsome as it 
might look to the uninitiated. Here, it isn’t a 
wolf but a swan that fits the bill: a peculiar 
looking object contrived by Uncle Philip to ad 
the part of Jove to Melanie’s Leda; or Finn 
himself, as it may be, who stands in for the 
swan-puppet during rehearsals. (Another 
swan connection, one that isn’t stressed, is the 
likeness of the Irish siblings to the legendary 
Children of Lir: a sister and two brothers 
turned into swans and rendered voiceless.) 
Graceful Finn embodies a few of the facts that 
Melanie, in order to grow up, has got to face: 
that men, as likely as not, will give off "a fero- 
cious, unwashed, animal reek” and come at 
you with their discoloured teeth; and that such 
defects, ultimately, are of no account. 

The substitution of visual images for an iro- 
nic narrative voice means that Melanie's pos- 
ing in attitudes, for example, is just posing m 
attitudes accompanied by portentous music. 
The film is most effective when it is sedate or 
naturalistic; an undue theatricality keeps 
threatening to take it over. Expert acting, 
however, combined witli the potent associa- 
tions Angela Carter puts into her stories, keeps 
The Magic Toyshop from running off the rails. 


Collective collapse 


“Why fs There an Owl in My Refrigerator?" 

Omnibus wisely let Welty speak and recite; 
the surgically incisive interview is inappropri- 
ate • for a seventy-eight-year-old writer. 
However, the programme failed in its larger 
assignment of informing its viewers why this 
woman's views matter. Welty is one of the 
century's great short-slory writers; she is a 
rivetring narrator and chronicler of the univer- 
sal in the local; her work is humane and her 
vision is deeply comic. None of this was evident 
in the Omnibus programme, which chose in- 
stead to validate her status by shewing her 
receiving a National Medal of Honor at the 
White House in 1984. She was happy to be 
appreciated and Nancy Reagan read the cita- 
tion nicely (stumbling only on the phrase 
“PulitzeT Prize"), but this was the program- 
me’s only effort to identify Weity’s place in 
American culture. 

It was impossible to tell which absences rep- 
resented part of Omnibus's portrait and which 
might have been due to neglect , or lack of time 


J. K. L. Walker 

RAY HERMAN 

They Shoot Horses, Don't They? 

Mermaid Theatre 

The marathon dance craze that swept America 
during the interwar years has taken its place, 
along with Lindbergh. Prohibition, A1 
Capone, the Wall Street Crash, in the popular, 
showbiz-style history of the period : the past as 
excess of one kind or another - in this case, 
genteel Roseland Saturday-night pleasures 
transmuted into a grim parody in which cou- 
ples danced until they dropped. Those that 
didn’t drop won - esteem, or job satisfaction, 
or trophies, or, as the Depression bit, cash and 
food and shelter for as many weeks or months 
as the contests dragged on. 

Ray Herman's adaptation opens out Horace 
McCoy's .1935 novel which, in Ron Daniels’s 
dazzlingiy inventive production for the RSC - 
as in Sydney Pollack’s film of 1969 - becomes a 
metaphor and indictment of the America of the 
Depression years; 

From the start (and even before, with the 


in Jnckson , or the decision to use Welty's own . bustle of costumed players in the foyers), the 
voice for the voice-overs. The programme had audience is sucked into an ambivalent role by 
: relatively few images; the camera lingered on Ralph Koli'ai’s stunningly theatrical conver- 
artful tableaux such as a barometer, an empty : sion of the Mermaid into a Californian pier- 
bourbon bottle , and a book of Jackson recipes, head dance-hall. ; Koltai’s illusionlsm - the 

all of which must have Wen set up on site. Of railed-off dance-floor/stage, the hundreds of 
Jackson we saw only the library, named after ; winking bulbs framing the flag and bunting- 
Wclty, her father’s skyscraper, nnd a brief view • swathed balconies, the giant blow-up's of film, 
from a train, while (the interior orherhouse was stars- makes spectators of us all, settlina down 

carefully explored ip beautiful near- • * 

monochrome. Welty lives to this day in her 
parents' house , a fine clapboard home with the 


this being 1930s Los Angeles; fantasies of Hol- 
lywood stardom engulf these down-and-outs, 
working their passage from dust-bowl farms w 
worse, through this dance-hall purgatory, ® 
the golden studio gates. Couple 122, Gloria 
(Imelda Staunton) and Robert (Paul Green- 
wood), provides the strongest of the narrative . 
threads and the play's theme of illusion collaps- 
ing into despair. The girl's constructive suicide 

at her partner’s hands - “Shoot me, 1 won’! feel 
nothing, it’s the only way to get me out of tnj 
misery" - is set against the one-time farm-boy* 
memory of his grief as n child when thfe old. 
long-enduring work-horse had to be shot. 

Obvious, even crude, though the analogy 
may be, it is powerful and effective within tie 
social context of the play and of the era before 
the New Deal had begun to dispel the sense® 
deep wrong In American society. Yet {JespBU 
cuts across the grain of American optima* 
the historic belief in salvation through wortt 
Here, as the production moves forward, w* 
the exhausted dancers being subjected to P 
more bizarre humiliations, that optimism _ . 
introduced in jagged, ironic counterpoint 
Popular songs, cleverly assembled by A 
Pollock from Hollywood musicals of the 19*“' 
are gasped or strutted out by contestants ® I 
five or ten-dollar bonus, their trite bw 
unrepresentative hopefulness pulled * 
dlessly inside out; the 1980s not being P**'.;. 
pared to allow the 1930s to keep their® 1 
side up and wrap their troubles in • 
More crucially, the blare of frontier folksy ■ 
the sustaining, If decadent American PJWJa .:. 
ism, turns menacing and its exponent, the . 
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A route to the sublime 


Malcolm Bowie 

JEAN GENET 
The Balcony 
Barbican Theatre 

Madame Irma’s brothel, the Great Balcony, 
specializes in “special services". For an 
appropriate fee, trained personnel will turn the 
meek Into generals, the hesitant into judges 
and the impious into bishops. Not all the fig- 
ures of authority have, however, the same ero- 
tic charge. When the last tableau of Genet's 
play begins, no client has asked to take his 
pleasure as Chief of Police. Georges, the 
“real" Chief of Police, exasperated to find that 
the constabulary is discriminated against in the 
fantasy-life of the population, proposes an ex- 
treme solution: to have himself enshrined in a 
man-sized phallus. “Very difficult to bring 
off”, the Judge comments, at one of those rare 
points where the translation outsmarts Genet's 
original text (“trds difficile ft rdaliser"). But 
this desperate vision of priapic potency is soon 
to make way for a truer glory: Georges is about 
to have his first imitator and a new god is about 
to enter the savage pantheon of Western sex- 
uality. Forthe boys in blue an overdue millenn- 
ium has at last arrived. 

It is customary to see this final tableau as 
Genet's grand satirical vengeance on the forces 
of taw and order that had hounded him during 
adolescence and early manhood. In the wake 
of a successful insurrection, the brothel mum- 
mers have been called to high office as the 
"real" General, Bishop and Judge of the new 
social order and they are indignant to find that 
ihe pleasures of pretence are now in danger of 
being withdrawn. Yet they are not easily tamed 
by their new duties and dignities. Leaving be- 
hind the mere overacting that is this play's 
tome key, the three of them join forces with 
the newly crowned Queen Irma and enter the 
wondrous dimension of hyper-acting. This is 
indeed satire. In Genet's hands, the public be- 
haviour of “the authorities” has suddenly be- 
transparent and their private worlds of 
“Mire and power-appetite have been laid bare. 
Those who come to Irma’s “house of illusions” 


raight from the televised performances of 
Fawn Hall and Oliver North will know exactly 
where they are. But precisely because The Bal- 
cony works so well as satire, still bites so deep 
into the contemporary social and political 
scene, the Jean Genet story can do little to 
enhance or explain it. The main dements of 
that story - orphanage, theft, borstal, more 
theft, prison, prostitution, writing, canoniza- 
tion by Sartre - have their own bleak power 
and cSTTbe reassembled in a variety of ways, 
but’ in none of their configurations to date do 
they have anything to say about the abounding 
complexity and finesse of Genet's play. 

Genet s text sings and dances in the frontier 
territory between truth and falsehood, and be- 
tween cruelty and tenderness. In the thick of 
battle, Roger and Chantal imagine themselves 
a future love; in the thick of prostitutional 
commerce, Irma and Georges share the mem- 
ory of a love now lost; the phoney General, 
exciting himself with memories of wars un- 
fought becomes suddenly solicitous towards 
the troops he never had: “I was so gentle tlint I 
started to snow. To snow upon my men, to 
mire them in the tendcrcsl of shrouds . . 
and the phoney Bishop, whose hands are up to 
things beneath his vestments, discovers his 
own route towards universal joy: 

Oh glided cope . . . beneath your watered, frozen 
skirts, what arc my hands doing? Unsuilcd for any- 
thing other (tun the merest sketch of a fluttering 
motion, they have become wing-slumps - the wings 
not of angels but of guinea-fowl - oh rigid cope, you 
enable me to pursue, in warmth anil in darkness, the 
tenderest, the most radiant sweetness. 

This pervasive tone of lyrical exaltation 
seems at first hearing to be at odds with the 
stupidity, brutishness and abjection of the 
characters - to have been wished upon them by 
a writer impatient to prove himself no brute. 
But Genet's countless stage directions con- 
cerning tone of voice make it dear that this 
lyricism is to have its part in the drama: it is one 
manipulative ploy among many others in the 
endless game of sex and power, but it is also the 
token of a gratuitous grace, a providential en- 
titlement to ecstasy, that descends with splen- 
did indifference upon predator and prey, law- 
breaker and law-enforcer, prostitute and 


Recalling the reunion 


parents no w.Bi.nectapnoard .omewiihihe gives .way to detachment, as the dinner-iack- 
porch and thfc ventral turning staircase, familiar • 

from American ancinatic representations of formance by Henry GdtxJman) hSf 
idyllje sm'll-iown Me. T.,1, house h her in,- ding 

mediate setting, but ns predominance in the : while his assistant rtller-Sktes round 
: film strongly implied .haL .1, farofe- the d.hc.% 
live, interior, writer; which she fapOL .Ori the’ > ' De-mite the 


•to i^tch the plucky young couples battling it less but energizing Gravo, dictatorial, 

out for the $1000 prizfi. Gollusion only slowly . tbplielean. This is a collectivist view which n r .. 

gives .way. to detachment, as the dinner-iack- nens to work ext re me I v well using a third* 


pens to work extremely well using a imwr . . _ 4 
' dance-hail populated by automata, j. ' •' 
Meanwhile, down on the realistic le , - r; 
play is falling apart by the end of the sew . ■ ; j 
into a welter of Mothers* League tawjjjjjv 
escaped convicts and shots from -wj ■;] 
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[’ S0NDH EIM and JAMES GOLDMAN 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

I !„ j 16 °P en * n 8 scene of Follies, as the old stars 
sari e /7 0ofers gather at their one-time impre- 
' nJ\ Rt andlast bunion, Carlotta (Dolores 
i- * W “^res us that the trouble with today's 
I. im.J tIlat tl, ere is not enough Moxy. 
I' honk* ' l ^ cc * ares > hitching up her skirt arid 
I . le ® over a chorus boy’s knee, “is 

MEW?*-. Sondheim and James 
I ““H^temion is something similar in 
I bl?7 ntlnB of ' this ' 1970 ' “Broadway 
I PmHrin ' what must be one 9 f the most off- 

1 notes ever, they describe 

E sivc nnri^i'fH 0 show 8S “ Q rather bleak, corro- 
I trsmL d,slurbin 8 exploration of two modern 
VHi»Mk , Set at a reutl ton of Follies girls”. 

- mor* n S n .°'y Present us with is “a brighter, 

■ sh °w . scarcely a line of 

i n®, ^'haihs from the original", 
bfjjl-.,® w hoIe the songs remain as in the 
fa |k- w c hange of mood is emphasized 
"ttfa-d. ■ an> “^ehce in whjeft the four 
fcilv Tv racters eac h present their particular 
W0 New Yorkers, Phyllis and Ben, 
I’uq m rontation *Uh their friends of long 
j the twn P^^the already urihdppy balancc of 
[fw Jj^rr'ages, each have a new number. 

! Piahl an( * dance .routines devised for 
'frHiddri' Iff -PHdyPaniei Wassey show off their 
S ^ ls t ^ advailt Age, but art no- 
S^K’sVS • 1 r than ihe deleted scenes. Miss 

fo * Ah ’ bul 

IV *TIW c, bas n °de of the raud6u$ bitterness 
Lucy rind- Jessie?: which it 
lT^;’.^mi!ar|y,- MasScy’s’: Asthire-likc 


“Make the most of your music", with the chor- 
us gradually emerging from beneath the lid of a 
giant piano, does not allow the character the 
hysteria that was the climax of “Live, Laugh, 
Love" - the greatest loss. 

Julia McKenzie is perfect as Solly: her ppp 
ending to "Losing my mind" is one of several 
exquisite moments. As her somewhat sleazy 
husband Buddy, David Healy succeeds in 
being touching as well as slightly repellent. The 
two couples are like a version of the lovers' 
quartet in Cost fan tittle, meeting again thirty 
years on, except now the lies and deception 
have no sweetness, just the power to hurt. 
Mike Ockrent’s production is especially suc- 
cessful I with the ghost device of the story - the 
young selves of the four principals flitting in 
and out and eventually engaging in a dialogue 
with their own doppelgtingers. Ben says, “It 
would be wonderful if We were young again." 
“Once was enough" comes the reply. Maria 
Bjdrnson’s Sets, evoking the derelict theatre 
where the party is held, as well as the gradually 
more spectacular set-pieces as memory im- 
pinges, match Bob Avian’s choreography In 
allowing many subtle touches. 

■ Amotig the supporting roles, the profes- 
sionalism and ease with the musical-corticdy 
style which Dolores Gray, Margaret Courte- 
nay, Adeie Leigh, Pearl Carr and Teddy John- 
son all display is very charming. One must 
single out Lynda Barron who, with six of the 
other guests and seven chorus girls doubling as 
their alter egpsi sings and dances the mirror 
ensemble "Who’s that woman?" with suth 
panache that oiie is transported from pastiche 
to the real thing. It seems obvious from this 
moment on that Sondheim’s affection , is 
lavished not on his middle -aged sentimentalists 
but on his own love for the old musical theatre. 
'Ih sajirfjng i ts pausing jn (bis l»g^ling piece. 1)^: 
•■•'also reiiewslUs licehqe.i ‘.•I* I y v ' • •V’. t ' 


client. One has tn go hack in Proust, or to The 
Duttciad, tu fiuu satire in which the desire to 
revile nnd the desire tn celL-hrulc are so closely 
enmeshed. 

This is a. bravura company performance of 
the most exhilarating sort, in which the galum- 
phing choreography of the brothel visitors on 
stilts (Genet insists on stilts) is handled with 
breathtaking case, and in which the escalating 
madness of the plot is timed to perfection. 
Among many fine individual performances, 
Joe Mciia’s Police Chief moves back and forth 
across a range of favourite English cameos: 
from Dixon, through Z-Curs to Audcrtnn, all 
with nice touches of untlcr-t lie-surface spiv; 
Richard Easton's Envoy, madly keeping his 
head while all around him arc losing theirs, 
maintains exactly the “ton cassc-couillcs" that 
Genet prescribes for him; and with extraordin- 
ary precision and urchness, Dilys Laye as Irma 
and Kathryn Pcjgsun as Carmen act the part of 
actresses meditating on the art of acting - as if 
theatres nnd brothels had never had other busi- 
ness to transact. 

But despite all this, it seems to ine that too 
much effort has been spent in preparing broad 
scenic effects and in maintaining an overall 
cnriiivalcsqiic momentum. Genet had a good 
dual to say about the movement of the play in 
performance, and he partieularly stressed the 
qualities of “song” und “equivocation” in its 
language. Even without Genet's guidance on 
such matters, however, one could have wished 
that his glittering text - well translated by Bar- 
bara Wright and Tony Hands - hud been 
allowed to sing more . to absorb into itsc If some 
at least of the energy that is at present grandly 
discharged in stage action. The lyrical passages 
- with their enumeralive rhythms and their 
recurrent images of ornament, interlace and 
celestial motion - are an intermittent hymn to 
Genet’s twin idols, reflection nnd simulation. 
Those passages arc not individual display- 
pieces. but moments within an increasingly 


powerful choric declamation: the characters 
need to he heard answering each other swoon 
for swoon and echoing each other from one 
dark intimation to the next. For just ns Ihe 
characters have equal access to bliss, they are 
equally threatened by death from start to fin- 
ish. Talk of death - of the absence that all too 
palpably lies beyond their histrionic frenzy - is 
a collective enterprise, ami the play’s final vi- 
sion of mortality has been prepared from its 
opening speech. There the Bishop had im- 
agined himself dying upon an after-image of 
mcnninglessly intricate ecclesiastical garb, 
and, after ninny reminders on Ihe way, this 
same i nh u man intricacy emerges at the end as 
Ihe structural principle on which the supreme 
mausoleum is to he built: “the inside will have 
the complexity of a termite’s nest or the basil- 
ica at Lourdes . . . already tombs arc being 
encased in tombs, cenotaphs in cenotaphs, 
coffins in coffins”. 

More could have been done, then, to foster 
the participatory song of Genet's play and its 
interweaving of slapstick und sublimity, [none 
scene, however, more could not have been 
dune: from all viewpoints, it is already a 
triumph. This is the scene, in the closing mi- 
nutes of the play, where the destinies of rebel 
leader mid Police Chief converge. Cicrard 
Murphy as Roger staggers on to the stage as the 
futuristic divinity of the Force: he wears the 
regulation stilts und looms over the auditorium 
as ii lamf-covcred. punkish. easy-riding cycle- 
cop. And from some indeterminate point be- 
hind the glitzy pallor of his face a terrifying 
police-siren song begins to sound. We have 
already had a foretaste of this voice in Roger's 
pur et ilur ranting us rebel leader. But now, as 
the voice discovers brutality, it discovers 
pathos ton. Pity on us. the whole production 
says at this point . not just for calling this mons- 
ter into being hut for stranding him a yard 
above Ihe ground and for freezing his voice 
into this forlorn wail. 
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££tHE MAGIC TOYSHOP is not only a film lo rank with Powell and 
Pressburger's The Red Shoes, but is surely one of the richest 
and strangest British movies of recent years 

—Once more converts the cinema to a pn lace of dreams - 
Fantasy and reality merge at every level, with extraordinary 
special effects, leaving the rare afterglow of a film you'll ponder 
and relive for ages 

-A classic of imagination made celluloid - ✓✓ 
***** Unmissable. MuSno>».tjM>Ruin« 


FROM THE WRITER OF THE COMPANY OF WOLVES 

ANGELA CARTER 

‘A SPELLBINDING AND MAGICAL FILM’ 

Vogue 

. PRODUCED BY fSTEVE MOkfi I SO Nl OI/ISC TFJt gF ffi AVlh WMEATi 
Wnitn t? ANGELA CARTER I CAROLINE M 1 1 MUE. KILLIAN MCKENNA 

' . A PALACE PICTURES RELEASE ' 
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T. J. Binyon 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON 

“Zoloioe Runo" and Russian Modernism: 

1905-1910 

231pp. Aim Arbor: Ardis. $27.50. 

11882337955 

MICHAEL GREEN (Editor) 

The Russian Symbolist Theatre: An anthology 

of plays and critical texts 

371pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $37.51) (Paperback. 

£13.95) 

0 *8082225(1 

RONALD K. PETERSON (Editor) 

The Russian Symbolists: An anthology of 
critical and theoretical writings 

223pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $25. 

0882337% 3 

STANLEY RAlllNOWITZ(Eilltiir) 

The Noise ofChange: Russian literature and 

the critics 1891-1917 

247pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $25. 

0 88233 525 1 

Perhaps (lie most exciting ami interesting 
period of Russian culture Is its so-called "Silver 
Ace", the qiiiirler-ecnlury that preceded the 
October Revolution of 1917. During this 
period the arts - not only literature, but also 
painting, music and drama - nourished ns nev- 
er before against the "background of a crumb- 
ling society, shaken by - to use an image of 
Aleksandr Blok’s - seismic tremors such as the 
Russo-Japanese War. the 1905 Revolution mid 
the First World War. Of the contemporary 
literary currents the most important was Sym- 
bolism. which, beginning as a joke in the 1890s. 
had become dominant by I9t)5, only to collapse 
into itself five years Inter as its leading repre- 
sentatives - Vyacheslav Ivanov. Valery 
Dry usov. Andre y Bely und Blok - fought an 
ideological battle with one another in the pages 
of the magazine Apollo. 

The period was also one of u booming eco- 
nomy. with vast fortunes being mndc by mer- 
chant families, some of whom became munifi- 
cent patrons of the arts. Pavel Tret yakov. for 
• example, a textile magnate, whose collection 
of Russian art formed the nucleus of the 
present Tret’yakov gallery; or Sergey Shchu* 


L1 . _ flllthnr uses an unreliable the theatrical viabilility of his The Rose ^ 

January 1909 contents page, shows, this issue 3Srk on Bely and the Symbol- Cross, notes that Sologub’s dramatic^ 

was devoted to Gauguin, with illustrations of and 0 ^-o|-datejo k « Poels ( 195 2) does not reach the level of his best fiction^ 

the artist’s work and articles on it. Zoloioe ,sU ;^“^ ^ urce and gives far too much poetry, and while claiming Annenty 

Runo also put on a number of art exhibitions: -i as pnmary w . * untrustworthy tragedies to be the most impressive afc 

in 1907 it sponsored a show staged by the Golu- credence to Be y s « ^ in men t of the Russian Symbolist drama", aft, 

baya rozai Blue Rose) group of Russian Sym- memm «. And t « -n V he ^ ^ in something of i n, that they M 

bokist artists, and in 1908 and 1909 mounted index; without to remain limited in their appeal”. Tfc 

three “Salons Zololoe Runo", wh.ch displayed fellow researchers and articles Green has chosen are of great 

modern French as well as modem Russian art, one it is a most useless terest; bm Qnly or a i most on]y ^ fc 

and which enjoyed immense success. b and large , were fascin- context of the Symbolist movement or tin 

On Ihc literary side, however, the magazine y ’ 7 t Jy did the y write work of a given writer, 

was not so successful. Although the leading ated by the theat re. n y ^ ^ their This applies with even greater force to & 

Symbolists were very willing to accept Ryabu- ^J'^^^ he stage. Michael Green’s articles collected in the anthologies edited^ 

shinsky’s generous remuneration for their hand at works tor tbe g ^. gn Symbolis( Ronald E. Peterson and by Stanley Rabis 

poems, stories and dramas, ihcy never consi- wel^both their theory and witz. Peterson’s The Russian Symbol bi 

dered the magazine to have a voice of its own, T^rtW illustrates wet ^ ^ jn . we! i. chosen collection which begun i* 

or viewed it as a serious proponent of Symbol- Symbolists such as Merezhkovsky's famous article of 1892: -ft 

1st thought. This role had already been pre- ck^ng not onl Be ,L nd Fedor Solo- the Reasons for the Decline, and the Newfo 

enipted in St Petersburg by Merezhkovsky s Bryusov Blok Jvan ^ J ^ to the rents, in Contemporary Russian Literal 

Novy hti\ and in Moscow by Bryusov s Vesy. gub, but also tgures P . continues with Bryusov s prefaces to bisvra 

And when Zoloioe Hutto appeared, Vesy lost ™ oveme " t : “‘ b m a nt lv tran^latid trifles, T/ie anthologies, Russkie Simvohsty, and co^ 

no liinc in putting the hoot severely into the two f G ^ and The Vene . with the 1910 argument between InmjM 

newcomer with two hostile articles signed ^ ^ Annensky and his Bryusov and Bely. ft admirably illustrate 

"Comrade German” (William Richardson iwt KUharodos, which various strands of Symbolist thought. Rsfc 

attributes both to the poet and critic Zinaida Bacchic drama ™«jy Aleksey witz, in The Noise of Change: Russian Him 

Ciippiiis; in fact the second was by Bryusov), tnkes its subject odd Tbe and lhe cr itics, has collected and trank 

•i nil repealing the gesture ui intervals during Rerruzov an //ww J r based on twelve articles by contemporary critics, « 

the next few years. Although Z olotae Rtum ,{ t 0 f a medieval with a different critital methodology, c 

defended itself hotly, it remained at a d,s- an ajwcryphal tale who> themcs ranging from Gorky’s work toB^ 

advantage in so fur as Ryabushinsky was un- mystery p y, . . d successful novel Petersburg. Again, however, nodi 

able to find a writer or any stature to edit the though the y SJ but fln , four here seem s to have intrinsic value, will i 

literary section, hut hnd to rely on a series of playwright, P • exception, perhaps, of a piece by M.P, No 

Vnrnov Knknlnv. Aleksandr Kur- short articles. «... ri.ai.kn., 


or viewed i( as a serious proponent of Symbol- 
ist thought. This role had already been pre- 
empted in St Petersburg by Merezhkovsky’s 
Novy Put \ and in Moscow by Bryusov's Vesy. 
And when Zoloioe Hmo appeared. Vesy lost 
no liinc in putting the boot severely into the 
newcomer with two hostile articles signed 
"Comrade German” (William Richardson 
attributes both to the poet and critie Zinaida 
Ciippiiis; in fact the second was by Bryusov), 
anil repealing the gesture at intervals during 
(he next few years. Although /.olotae Rtuio 
defended itself hotly, it remained ut a dis- 
advantage in so far as Ryabushinsky was un- 
able tn find a writer or any stature to edit the 
literary section, hut hnd to rely on a series of 
mediocrities: Sergey Sokolov, Aleksandr Kur- 
sinsky and Georgy Cliulkov. The journal’s im- 
portance in tbe history of Symbolist thought, 
therefore, is not large. 

Professor Richardson’s account in "Zoloioe 
Kuna" und Russian Modernism: IV05-19I0 is 
sensible and workmanlike; but it is, like Zolo- 
toe Huno itself, much stronger on the artistic 
than on the lilerury side. Ills generalizations, 
outside the narrow ambit of his period, can be 
dubious, as when he associates ‘‘decadence’’ 
with “the first works of Merezhkovsky, 
Briusov und Balmont in the 189fl’s". Though 
this is true of Bryusov, it is hardly so of Bal- 
mont, and could scarcely be less correct of 


to remain limited in their appear. The pty 
and articles Green has chosen are of great & 
terest: but only, or almost only, within i b 
context of the Symbolist movement or fo 
work of a given writer. 

This applies with even greater force to Hr 
articles collected in the nnthologies edited lj 
Ronald E. Peterson and by Stanley Rabi» 
witz. Peterson’s The Russian Synifjofo&Bi 
well-chosen collection which begins v& 
Merezhkovsky’s famous article of 1892: "ft 
the Reasons for the Decline, and the New 
rents, in Contemporary Russian Literatw’; 
continues with Bryusov’s prefaces to his ns 
anthologies, Russkie Simvolisty, and coodifa 
with the 1910 urgument between Ivanovi 1 Bkl 
Bryusov and Bely. It admirably illustrate 
various strands of Symbolist thought. Rife 
witz, in The Noise of Change: Russian time 
and the critics , has collected and trahsU 
twelve articles by contemporary critics, id 
with a different critital methodology, a 
themes ranging from Gorky’s work to Bdfi 
novel Petersburg. Again, however, Mfii| 
here seems to have intrinsic value, wilii 
exception, perhaps, of a piece byM.P.N« 
domsky on Chekhov. 

These books indicate a very welcome* 
crease of interest in Russian Symbolism; te 
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contours:’ ^ ltS ° Wn mytho P oeic 8 uns * 'optional extras’”. Destination dooms- 

day. Lange’s New Zealand is not exempt. 

Strung on nalr win.* .1 . ■ thc ra,kin 8™“ ^. llcn Curnuvv ’ s adroil representations of 

o“™, 1 th , C , real " y are Mme sceptical about 

We loved the dead coal-hulks dldnnt Hp« ■ .l language and mimesis. The seeing eye , we are 
Money was nothing, balloons’ were mSF* ^ r ? minded > is “Iways t he “mind’s eye ”, and the 

the grey mists quiet-breasted as doves Viewer IS of,c n >n "two minds": “Where you’re 

I knew a green place where the light looked more like ^T 8 ’ 5 never what y° u «e / and what you saw, 

Trees more ISIm> hot . , trees, >s that where you wcnt7” Blindness, baffle- 

irees more like diffused and sully light . . . ment, ciyptic echoes, the search for signs, are 

In this more nni.it.hi , ~ ^ at . ures Poems that arc themselves wily, 

broodinTforS 5?° the P^ 00810 . semiotic tricksters. They are wonderful poems: 

toiLsn P « “ f h W ° rk drops its P° rten - taut ’ smeW y- su Perbly controlled; they read. 

The aiunhiAAra j,- i ■, remarkably, with the easy momentum of 

th e autobiographical tnlogy, "Houses by speech. 

novefVi^r.T2 « n f ie “ t0herC ^ uaU > Ffi n e 0ver th i mUe Wal{ is a collection of short 
novel, Ih ^yodwlts Ply), reconstructs her Wei- P° enis an d prose pieces largely about exile, 

ungton childhood, The poem’s several parts ? bout unbudging habits. loyalties, and loath- 

aitemate restlessly between tight rhymed in 8S- Hu 8 b Lauder, cosmopolitan immigrant 
forms and languorous blank verse: nervous 10 Ncw Zealand in 1978, Is appalled by local 
fluctuations that trace the shadowy urgencies complacencies: 


In his introduction Professor Green writes: domsky on cnekno . ^ 090642792 4 

“the plays of the Symbolists were not, at their These books indicate a 

best, works intended, like the d^mancpoems " ease ^^."hin^ghtly odd B b 'm The works of Ursula Bethell (1874-1945) i 

of the Romantics, for the study rather than the is, however some g & ? , hesctrJ j Robin Hyde (1906-1939) are now back 

stage: they were highly theatrical c^aUonsma mam ■ be admitted ^ ; prim. There is growing interest in post-coloi 

new style that demanded a new stylt of produc- lion i of what New Zeeland', cultural atarting-pointa. H 

tion.” The comment is justified (though Sym- _ . _ P nders are likely ',<1001 the local trounce the imported? Wh 

bolist dramatic poems do exist), J ut dslwidd o^gina w i 6n(j it ifflpo 0 '■ does the indigenous stir a sense of belong 

be added that, whatever style of production bogged down in aeiaii, - rather than a flair for exotic sentimental! 

might be adopted, it is hard to see how almost to separate the ^ ^ ^ 

any Symbolist drama could work on the stage. ^ ^"^ned prim a %material^ut of both women offer some answe 

Tlie author wisely refrains from giving us ex- more unrefined P"™ f - e Sy 3 both fell real loyalty to England but New Z 

amples of plays by Bryusov, Ivanov or Bely; he prelatlve, synoptic had unlocked their literary talents 

remarks on Blok’s “deep-seated doubt” as to movement as a whole. I Although Scted Poe 


ns», = puemb several parts nuons, loyalties, nna ioath- 

£4.95. alternate restlessly between tight rhymed in 8S- Hu 8h Lauder, cosmopolitan immigrant 

0196480531 !? rms languorous blank verse: nervous 10 New Zealand in 1978, is appalled by local 

HUGHLAUDER fluctuations that trace the shadowy urgencies complacencies: 

Over the Write Wal: Poems of her voice and vision. Tighter stanzaic pat- They have their siren, 

56pp. Caxton Press, PO Box 25-088, « re n ° lapse into old habits; they are andLir dawn P S 

Christchurch, New Zealand. $9.95. mtegral to her irony, her lyricism, and her discretely parcelled 

0908563 10 8 summoning of memories . their guilt planted in flower-boxes 

tZZ? XT'* 

67pp, Auckland: Oxford UniveraityPre^. Bul’ta th™ A '*“? ™ rld l«al culm™, of "lh«c Soulham Uy'aL.a'V TlIc tesI nfT.is 

£6 ' 95 ' B 1 th “ e the poetr y 15 unabashedly inlri- poems are a subtle overiny of place and neriod 

0196480523 gued by the cross-currents. Allen Cumow’s The Italian car-wrecke/in ^'Smash Palace" 

in ^ works his trade on ground that h“s seethe 

Sttsomand Creatures Kwrl Road takes an exquisitely judged van- mutilation of early Christians and of Musso- 

56pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: Bloodaxe. £4.95. Jage point. Curnow s readers -he’s in his sixth lini’s prisoners. The title borrowed from 

kaurn the 10 Zealand’s own colonial a^d patriarchal 

Tie works of Ursula Bethell (1874-1945) and S* , the n0 , ern 1 bush lcft P ,ent y for Pul- severities, past and present. “A Premonition of 

Robin Hyde (1906-1939) are now back in P n pe . WS ' , lhe Bombing of Bologna Station: August 

pnnt. There is growing interest in post-colonial 1 he P /' eci5e geographical co-ordinates of (he 1980", cleverly displaced to an Italian suburb 

New Zealand’s cultural starting-points. How P° ems y n p means constrain their mental of Sydney, hangs immobile in a sun-drugged 

liocs the local trounce the imported? Where J0 “^ eym8 ' 0n Road t0 Erewhon 11 is ab- predicament of dread and displacement, 

does the indigenous stir a sense of belonging 0U 4 . septl ! agenan f n P° el ’ s visit 10 the Meso- Hugh Lauder's good ideas don ’t always lead 


kin, who owned and exhibited to the public — 

what was perhaps thc best collection of modem ¥p S l e y Chamberlain 

French art in Europe; or Savva Mamontov. 


whose fortune came from railways and steel, 
and who turned his country estate at Abram- 
tsevo into an artists’ colony and established a 
private opera company in Moscow. Less well 
known were the Ryabushinsky brothers, who 
were in banking, cotton and paper. The fourth 
brother, Nikolay, described as “a Muscovite 
Petronius" , was an aesthete , with ambitions as 
a painter and poet. At the beginning of 1906 he 
brought out in Moscow the first number of a 
new Symbolist artistic and literary journal, 
Zoloioe Runo (The Golden Fleece), celebrat- 
ing the occasion with what Bryusov described 
as “an orgiastic festival". A manifesto on the 
first pages of the opening number set out its 
position; 

Art is eternal, since il is founded on the Imperish- 
able, on that which cannot be denied. 

Art is Indivisible, since H has one source alone - thc 

Arib symbolic, since U bears within itself the symbol 
- the reflection of the Eternal »n iho temporal. 

Art is free, since it H formed by the Tree, creative 
impulse. . 

Zolotoe Runo wus n luxurious production in 
large format, with a facing translation into 
French of all the text ~ an Innovation which 
only lasted six months, though the mngwjnc 
itself continued to appear until the end of 1909. 
The journal’s main achievement in the four 
years of its existence was undoubtedly its treat- 
ment of art, in which it took otter. Hie role 


1 1 g appearance ot ner unrevised 

The something less of a naked soul 

— together in exile. Efron, physically and psycho- ' lose courage until, find expres- 

Leslev Chamberlain logically weak, gave his wife some support in returned impoverished an po W to Victorian and Georgian 

Lesley ^utmiwiwM s j * hand-to-mouth exist- come to Stalin’s Russia. When Aly«^ Behind the polysyllabic decorum, one 

ELAINE FEIN STEIN ence (mainly in Prague and Paris), and their now Red-thinking husban _we« ^jj, /ormulas- ° CCaS '° nal irapatience with literary 

A Capthe Lion: The life of Marina Tsvetayeva marriage survived illness and long separations, was once again made n ■ 

289pp. Hutchinson. £15.95. But spiritually it was never close and family life "Jimy inyMled ^she too “ 
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Marina Tsvetayeya’s life was not marked by 
kindness in any direction. She met the de- 
mands of a harsh fate with extraordinary stami- 
na and courage but she was fatally fierce and 
exacting in her dealings with others. Admitting 
of heiself “I have not learned to.be loved'V.she 
foreshadows one possible reaction of many 
readers to the personality which emerges 
from Elaine Feuistein's scrupulously balanced 

life., - • 

; Tsvetayeva’s mother visited musical ambi- 
tions on her to the point of cruelty, derided her 
pochis aqd preferred her milder, prettier youn- 
ger sister. Neither mother nor father were 


suffered. Sergei felt slighted and distanced by 
Marina's passions on and off the page, while 
their daughter Alya, ardently nurtured by 
Marina as a source of company, was later 
carelessly discarded in favour of Georgy. 

The passions were mountainous, Tsvetayeva 
plunged unguardedly into many short, ecstatic 
affairs with men and women and became in- 
volved by correspondence with people whom 
she never met. Love for her meant inspiration 
mid temporary fulfilment of a craving to be 
aeeded. It is not obvious that It included a 
feeling of warpath - the recipients felt engulfed 
and sometimes dismayed, Rilke on his death 
, bed, receiving a letter from a woman he knew 
only on a page printed with a foreign language, 
encountered a forwardness of soul bordering 
on insanity: “Rainer,. 1 wont to come to you. 

, . . Don’t be angry, after all it’s me, but I want 
to sleep with you. Simply to fell asleep and to 
sleep: . . . And nothing further.” Tsvetayeva 
never ran out of energy. She was immensely 

..JJ. I L..iL_ It . . 


Wlia U lire ngaiil 

many invaded she took herself and W 
Georgy to a farm in Siberia; there 
herself in a stable. . . 


^ e 1 no insistence upon symbolism; 
Lgyu. aka tokens, heart interpret, 
IteWdual tongue make fit respond. 


He alludes to a broader scale of destinies 
too. In “Gare SNCF Caravan”, “the haze / is 
international”; in “Lo These Are Parts of His 
Ways”, the poet challenges God to a chess- 
game where “mutually assured / destruction 
keeps both of us guessing”; on the Italian 
Riviera of “Don’t Touch the Exhibits", “A 
brace of NATO frigates present / unmuzzled 


title section of short poems arising from her 
year as Literary Fellow at Auckland Univer- 
sity; a series of elegies for her father; and a 
response to Hugh Lauder's challenge “to write 
a poem of 600 lines and present it to him at 
Auckland International Airport on the day of 
[his] departure” for London. 

The names of Europe’s best -such as Beeth- 
oven, Utrillo, Wittgenstein- crowd the surface 


nerseu in u ^|w>y -*>“ v m respond, 

In her cose il a Garden in the Antipodit , Bethell’s 

luck and competence lo W * and most successfolcofl^n 

which furnished her poelic genius. 
nak she wrote, sharing 
man literature, that she felt wi _ 
tormented Schillers, hurt by 
with happiness. She wrote poeby^ 
entirely, lopsidedly, to the joo 
soul. “I don’t love life as such; forme 
to signify . . , only when it * WJ* 
is - in art.” The pain of not lowg 

vigorous' s^tM^Feinstelfl tells us 3 * l *™ture of excessive plainness. , 

on WorLng Method" bKk 

tions in Selected Poems (Srtt puj JT JK 1 Nated all over^th brick-red. 

and then, revised and ' ■ ' 
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and most successful collection, is witty 

in -? 1, The P° ems are aa almanac of 
lUddloayncrasj^, of “Plants, Pests, Post- 
iiiwHiuis. ••*» rV; rt H Vt h e Goe^lW^^ d PMson-by", of successes and failures, 
cntcd Sclullers, hurt by th ^ ^ "fotaede. to growth - “a large Persian 

happiness. She wrote , tain-tomadoes", haUstones and insect 

10 the I Mrae ^JB^S»..Tog c ,her, they represent a clearing 
.’ the « d ent, arduous cultivation of a 
2«dand. They experiment both 
•culturally and verbally. 


Beyond the second-hand 


ana men, revise 

ter, on which occasion the T 

them “among the best 

glish from any literature 

the English versions are- w ^ 


mcni 01 an, in wnw.ii « . r- , , , r- 

earlier played by the nowdofunct A«r/rto<va wholly depcitdcnt on her pwlry for het self 
_ ‘ enmmis. piiMm. Fcinslcin. struck on first Qcauamtanw 
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elusive self-appraisal. Meanwhile, comfortable translated itself into some of her finest work: the End” : 

family circumstances never encouraged her to “The Mountain” and “Poem, of the End”. • . . ■ _ of h fc 

be practical. She emerged into adulthdod ■ , Tsvetayeva’s “naked soul” , as Pasternak ™ e _ n s a ^ 5 ' 


bumv k •• . .. 

(lire World of Art). Ryabushinsky commis- 
simicd portraits of the lending Symbolist wri- 
ters from some of thu best-kriowu ^contempor- 
ary artists: VroWs portrait orBiyuspv.onepf 
his lokf works, appeared in the muguzine’s fitst 
number together With reproductions of other 
works by the iirtist. Serov was engaged to paw 
the poet Konstantin Baimont, Bokst to piuiit 
Attdrey Bely, And Somov, to do Vyacheslav 
Ivanov. Butlbc magazine didriot confine Hscjf 
to Russian nrtists: ns the fixinlUnicteaf 
liafn Richardson’s book, a reprodWctlop of xht 


I . • . •. / • | wo a HOIWUIRA 

wholly dependent on Iwr poetry for her self-, called it, brgught poor returns to the pocket, 
esteem. Fclnstoin, struck on first nc^ajrttance . At the nadir of fier poverty in Paris 'when. her 
by ^iho extraordiiiory wholeness! of her self- husband w0s sick and. she had two children to 
exposure’ 1 lit the poetry , succeeds in ptesfentlhg. feed/hersofe earnings.from poetry readings, 
this intense llfe as Tsvetayova probably saw fi. ;were scartt. Tfiowgh a better life did not lie 
It Is n just and geherous approa^' ai^d her , : within easy .-reath, she coujd have published 
feeling for her. siibiect . brilv. deserts her over <■ morn tn ih» j ■ . :: 


■encty she - epujd Have published 
ernigre presV and enlisted more 
port, She whs; hoWeVer, uncom- 


eyes his mouth tight 

' shut strangely too low is tl* 

bow he makes tonight •; 

on time? that false note In • ; . 

. his voice, what , ' .>‘ ; 

is it the brain alerts to ana . . •; 

the hearl drops at? . Vj 

The task of empatWring^- ^ 
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,'Jfe 8,1 °live, and a Turkey Rg. 

™’? n Olive, and a Bay. 

to ^ er gfoen-flngered ingenuity 

Places S ge t0 adorn bare « dusting com- 
Zealand wasn’t truly dis- 

ibeS*! 8 “^mporary, . . until 
head i,i y er y earnestly digging*, raised 
-“ng'u . ? ol£ the mountains. Almost 
ESS feen blind befbre.” 

? oems are similarly 
the ov er-literary and the un- 
authentic, local work. It took 

to En « Ush 

Wfindw - , ^ was able to relocate 

IE riraifeH (Daririg her lifetime, she 
Kations of Z crit{cs tor clairvoyant 
’tiiied h ^®. Etl 5 land sh e had not seen - 
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C.J.KOCB 

Crowing the Gap: A novelist's essays 
167pp. Chatto and Windus. £11.95. 
0701132167 

These nine essays by the award-winning 
Australian novelist C. J. Koch provide a useful 
introduction to the continuing debate on the 
situation of the Australian writer, and to 
Koch's own fiction. The “Gap” of the title 
should be plural. The fissures of history and 
experience - between, for example, English 
past hnd Australian present, puritanical Tas- 
mania and sophisticated mainland Auslralia - 
have shaped Koch’s mind and Imagination. He 
writes compulsively of people - “doublemen” - 
who embody such dualities. Also central is the 
notion of the “second-hand”. An indulgently 
literary life, conducted behind protective walls 
of paper, fa secondhand. It may lure us to- 
wards a destructive faeryland: the semi-literate 
fan of Herman Hesse, childishly exploring his 


place. 1950s London, “waited for as an. adoles- 
cent wails for lave", exhibits patterns of defer- 
ence fantastic to Koch then and us now. Hippy 
California throws him into conflict with an 
“artist as divine madman” (or denizen of faery- 
land) who portrays a paedophilic murder as 
"understandable and natural*”. India reveals 
dualist systems of mythplogy and metaphor 
which illuminate his own. 

In Australia, geography has produced “a 
spirit weirdly at odds with (he original British 
one”, and it is no longer a “second-hand" Brit- 
ish province, but a foreign country, with 
nuances and family jokes in its writing that only 
the native can fully understand. Its writers, 
none the less, must avoid thqt 

glibness which tries lo throw oul lhe European in- 
heritance . . . and which also treats with foolish 
complacency the diverse and rich Asian cultures we 
reek to make connection with. Thc ortc cannol light- 
ly be discarded; the other cannol instantly be put an. 

They have, too, duties which reach beyond 
Immediate and regional concerns. They must 
affirm "(he central worth of human beings”, 
anrj “encounter those voices that are hoard in 


ran or nermuu news, v, v — i , . . . — 

own eco may become the blood-stained disci- silence.- Without (hem we may lose a part of 
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even yowige^maii, Sergei Ehbn. Hl; 
. fought. with (He ;WhJte A|my Jmcaiitll 
'the' ‘Ktfvdtu (iptf t!^y ' 
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pie of Charles Manson. ouraelves. ■ . . 

Colonial Societies are similarly second-hand. Koch the essayist, it will be seen, is an enrn- 
Emergent they have more in common with est seeker after truth who sometimes labours n 

each other than with their former masters, point and who reaches generally unsurprising 

“The Aslah-Padfic region . . . is our territory, conclusions, ; but his novels are. more lively 
and our writers may well do a lot to define it: explorations of the mosl interesting themes of 

«ven nerhaos to give it configurations it didn’t -the essnys. The eponymous narrator of The 
have before ” “Cfeography", Koch tells us/‘is : Doublettm (1985) fa nvpn by his religious and 
the meat hidden shaper of history and char.ac- racial Ipjferjtance, *nd hb j«aoci ? tes travel Uie • 


of these mannered, too-dever poems. Her ex- 
hibitionism is relentless, her daring coquettish. 
But in one very winning poem, "The O in 
Shakespeare Explained", her obliquities de- 
light: 

Sometimes a wriicr turns 
His eye lo the whole of his subject 
Or a whole subject apart from it 
O fa the word for it. 

This book against a stream, a flood 
A sky of stars that process 
Any digression as long as it is large 
O is the word for it. 

A hundred thousand blades of field 
And it held whole in all detail 
A wheel of birds that sagas make 
O is thc word for it. 

And Shakespeare’s head beginning to ache 
For sure the play Is a sandwich 
And slippery os eel or heart 
O is lhe word for il. 

In the best of the elegies for her father she 
drops her fortifications and writes with “the 
heart and soul . . . bared”. 

Lauris Edmond's Seasons and Creatures, 
published in England by Bluodaxe, is a selec- 
tion of short poems about family, memory and 
aging. The memories take thc form of con- 
densed narratives spliced with images as fine as 
these: “the sky as clean as a cut apple"; “the 
moon poised with a bright patience". 

But as complete poems they disappoint. 
Time after time, they are undermined by a 
sententious, hectoring finRl remark. A muted 
poem about loss and memory ends with a trite 
intrusion: “This is the chemistry of pain". A 
quiet, late-night walk ends predictably with a 
reflection on (he sleeping young and “Their 
dream of a lifetime lo come”. The thistledown 
delicacy of "Exodus" is wrecked by a final 
stanza of exegesis. Her compositional template 
does little for the music of the poems, though 
there are moments of beautifully modulated 
promise: “Up here / at the window the maple 
trees' shadow / fingers the indigo dusk”, and 
‘Tempo", a long “Twelve Days of Chrislmas"- 
type inventory of the nine months of preg- 
nancy, is a success from start to finish: in its 
excited haste it forgets to add a sonorous after- 
word: 

at five months it's an almost -caught 
flounder flapping back 
to the glorious water 

six, it's a song 

with a chorus of basses; seven, live grapefruit 
in a mesh bag that bounces on the hip . . . 


Wall (revised edition published in 1981), lhe 
hero sets out to travel by sea to England but is 
diverted to India by an unsatisfactory love 
affair. His fife is thrown into confusion but also 
unexpectedly enriched. In both books Koch is 
happier when evoking place and atmosphere 
than when constnictinga plot which exactly fits 
his theme, but in Vie Year of Living Danger- 
ously (1978) his vision and technique are fully 
integrated. This powerful novel examines a 
collection of doublemen working as reporters 
In Indonesia during the last months of 
Sukarno’s rule and displays, as Anthony 
Burgess has remarked, “an exactly caught 
phase of history symbolic of a larger reality". 

Koch lacks the epic breadth and vivid detail 
of his compatriot Patrick White, bill he is nn 
honest traditional novelist bent on fulfilling his 
proclaimed purpose of giving to the life of his 
region configurations which it has not had 
before. His essnys offer lucid, intermittently 
sinking expositions of the emotions and ideas 
which have fue lled his fiction. 

Coast to Coast , an anthology of recent Austral 
lian prose writing edited by Kcrryn Goldswor- 
thy (194pp. Angus and Robertson. £4,95. 0207 
J5300 0), is a revival of the earlier scries of the 
same name, which was first published in 1941. 
The present selection includes extracts from 
autobiographical writing by David Malouf, 
Vincent Buckley and Bernard Smith, and from 
Elizabeth Jolley's novel Foxybaby, as well as 
short stories and journalism by, among others, 
Rosaleen Love, Frank Moorhouse, Tim Win- 
fon, pjga jM^ater^, Barbara Hanjahan and 
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What men or gods, what maidens loth 


Hugh Lloyd-Joncs 

Lexicon Iconograpliicum Mylhologiuc 
C'IiussIcbc 

Volume Three. Atlierion-Eros. 

Pari One, I ,UH6pp; Pari Two. Index K4ppund 
Plates 74 1pp. 

ZUrich: Artemis. 

37«W875I I 

In reviewing (iic first iwo double volumes of 
this splendid work (TLS, December 28. l l J84), 
I wrote that it would be priceless to scholars for 
hi least a century. I will noi now repeat the 
detailed description of the aims tind methods of 
the Lexicon lamngrtiphiciun Mythologiae 
Classicue given in that review, but will say 
again that it is of the greatest value to students 
of ancient literature, history and religion, just 
ns much as to students of undent and Renaiss- 
ance art. and that the standard of the contribu- 
tions is in keeping with the magnificent produc- 
tion of the bonks. 

Since Demeter is held over for » Inter 
volume, the principal deities dealt with in 
Volume Three arc Dionysos (Bacchus) and 
F.nw (Amor. C' a pi do). Dionysos gets 1S2 
pages of (ext and 1 60 pages of plates. Carlo 
(iasparri denis with Dionysos in art, Alina 
Vcneri with (he literary sources; the Inttcr pro- 
vides a useful article, but fails to mention the 
important work of E. K. Dodds and Albert 
Henrichs, ns also E. E. Rice's book The Grand 
Procession of Ptolemy PhUatlelpInis (reviewed 
in the TLS , May II, 1084). "Dionysos’ divine 
identity", Henrichs has written, “oscillates he- 
wildcringty between extreme und even oppo- 
site characteristics, and to trace his evolution in 
terms of religious history, nr to understand him 
holistically as an existential archetype, is noi 
easy": this is abundantly confirmed by the 
series of illustrations given here. Henrichs has 
criticized Marlin Robertson for seeing, in his 
History of Greek Art ( L976), the sequence of 
the three main types of Dionysos, the bearded, 
the youthful, the effeminate, ns a purely artis- 
tic development due to a general trend in 
Greek art, pointing out that the different por- 
trayals of the god in literature do not coincide 
with this chronological succession. But it is 
wrong to suy that Homer's story of the persecu- 
tion of Dionysos by Lykourgos already implies 
an effeminate god, for Dionysos here is not 
effeminate, but is still a child; the effeminate 
Dionysos First occurs in literature in 
Aeschylus; and after the aniconic or Iherio- 
morphic presentations of the earliest times, the 


lists given here do indeed indicate the pre- 
valence of the three types in question more or 
less in serial order. 

Until well into the fifth century the god is 
gene rully a dignified and bearded figure; 
(hough he is often surrounded by satyrs and 
maenads in an advanced slate of Dionysiac 
excitement, the god himself is notably calm 
and restrained. The first juvenile Dionysos 
in Attic art is un the gigantomachy of the 
A I tu muni Painter, and the type becomes com- 
mon only during (he last quarter of the fifth 
century. During the fourth century, effemin- 
acy gradually creeps into the likenesses of the 
god; it is seen already in (he “Sardanapalos" 
Dionysos attributed to the circle of Praxiteles. 
Though temples of Dionysos arc not common 
in Magna Oraccia and Sicily, he was closely 
associated with (he cults of other deities there, 
uud no subject is commoner in the art of this 
region, so that editors of Sophocles who emend 
away (he statement ( Antigone 1118) that 
Dionysos frequents Italy, seem not to be ac- 
quainted wills the vases or the sculpture of that 
region. During the I lclicnistic period Dionysos 
appears ns u patron of culture and civilization, 
with whom iimimrchs liked to identify them- 
selves; but by then he has lost much of his 
archaic gravity und depth. 

Eros gets 199 pages of text and 1 18 pages of 
plates; Antoine Herniary being primarily re- 
sponsible. Like that of Dionysos, Eros' de- 
velopment shows a gradual move away from 
the time when Greek art struck its beholders 
with profound emotions, notably with awe and 
terror. His curliest likenesses, too, were an- 
iconic; in his famous temple at Thespiac in 
Boeotiu, the ancient statue of 'Tough stone" 
continued to be the cull image, even after the 
courtesan Plirync, a native of that place, had 
presented the celebrated statue of Eros by 
Praxiteles. From the end of the archaic period, 
Eros is regularly winged; during the sixth cen- 
tury his likenesses, previously rare, become 
commoner, particularly in Laconia, but they 
arc unusual in Attic art before about 520-510, 
when their new prominence may be associated 
with the presence at Athens of the poet 
Anacreon. At first Eros has most often homo- 
sexunl associations, but during (he fifth century 
he becomes increasingly heterosexual. But at 
this time he is still a handsome and often virile 
young man , for the origins of the putto type lie 
in the Hellenistic period. 

The next most prominent deities in Volume 
Three arc the Dioskouroi (Castor and Pollux), 
who get 68 pages of text and 47 pages of plates; 
but the volume also includes such divine or 


On the treasure trail 
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The' dispersal of Greek art began iit ancient 
times. A succession of conquering generals 
hauled plundered statues through the streets of 
Rome, along with the enslaved prisoners, as 
evidence of their triumphant superiority. 
Other statues were bought or extorted, and the 
supply seemed. inexhaustible. Nero removed 
500 bronzes from Delphi, but over 3,000 still 
remained in place. Laicr. when imperial power 
moved to Constantinople, the flow turned 
eastwards. Numerous famous works of art on 
their wny from Rome passed by or through the 
lands where (hay hud been created. Byzantine 
authors list dozens and describe other?, among 
them several named works by the fifth and; 
fourth-century masters. 

All were destroyed in the following centur- 
ies,, the biggest -single catastrophe being the 
Stick of Constantinople by Western Crusaders; 
in 1204, Only the horses on St Mark's at Venice 
and cite pathetic fragment of the Serpent Col- 
umn in Istanbul survived the decline and fall. 
There were, of course, plenty of marble ruins 
and pieces of broken marble statues poking 
above the [ground in hundreds of sites In 
Greece and Asia Minor. They were not valued 
••'filiki the statues' in bronze ar id more: precious 
materials, bid even they were being' steadily 


used up as decoration for buildings or for 
pounding into lime. 

In Land of Lost Gods Richard Stoneman 
tells the story of the modem rediscovery of tbe 
remains of Classical Greece. He is concerned 
with the search for artefacts and only occa- 
sionally touches on the history of classical 
scholarship more generally or changing West- 
ern perceptions of Greek civilization. His book 
is a popular prehistory of archaeology in 
Greece and Asia Minor in its heroic, pioneer- 
ing phase,' from Cyriac of Ancona, who de- 
scribed Greece in die fifteenth century to the 
emergence of scientific archaeology in (he late 
nineteenth. . 

The revival of learning in the West wiis pri- 
marily a recovery Of literature. If you liked 
ruins there were plenty in Italy, and apart from 
ambassadors and merchants few travellers ven- ■ 
lured into the Ottoman territories of the East- 
ern Mediterranean, Even if you had passports 
und protection against the pirates and the ban- 
dits. and were willing' to pay: a ransom if you 
were captured, there wifo no defence against 
the plague. The first Western collectors, of 
Creek antiquities followed the tradition which 
was already well established. They imported 
statues and inscriptions ns curios to decorate 
their homes afld gardens, and to impress their 
friends. No justification was asked for, but 
, (hey claimed to be rescuing works of art from 
neglect and they were probably right. Another 
professed motive :'wa$ to improve : taste in 
Europe in sculpture, architecture and in the. 
lesser arts, and in (his endeavour » tefoi the 
. collectors were rem't kabfy Influential. .. : i ; 

Before- tong,i|iteresi fastened 6n tiwjaijdof'; 
Greece itself .'iTbe Andent^ekS^^ht 


semi-divine personages as Ariadne (conven- 
iently held over, so that she is in the same 
volume as her consort, Dionysos), Atlas, 
AUis, Banbo. Bendis. the grotesque Egyptian 
god Bes, Bona Dea, the cat-goddess Bubastis, 
the Charitcs (Gratiae), Charon (well handled 
by Christiane Sourvinou-lnwood), the Chi- 
maira, Daphne, Dike, Diktynna, Dione, Dis 
Pater. Echo, Echidna, Eileithyia, Eirene, En- 
kelados, Ephialles, Erinys, Eris, Heroes in this 
volume include Amphiaraos (and also his char- 
ioteer Baton), Atreus, Aulomedon, Branches, 
Daidalos, Deiphobos, Delphos (the eponym of 
Delphi, often, but it seems mistakenly, held to 
have been black), Diomedes, Dolon, Echion 
(the first man out of the Wooden Horse, and 
killed at once), Elpenor, Endymion, Epeios, 
Epopeus, Erginos. If you know anyone who 
thinks he knows the myths well, ask him to 
distinguish Echelos, Echemos and Echetlaos. 
Heroines include Briseis, Chryseis, Danae, the 
Danaids, Deidamia, Deianeira, Dirke, Elek- 
tra, Eriboia, Erigone. Again there are many 
personified abstractions, such as Autopsia, 
Bia, Dcmokratia (on the tomb of Kritias), 
Ekechciria (“Truce), Ekklesia, Elpis, Epikos- 
mesis f “Adornment), Epiktesis (“Acquis- 
ition). There are eponyms of places, such as 
Attika, Britannia (not as we know her), Con- 
stantinopolis, Ephcsos. Satyr-names include 
(he trio Dophios, Terpekelos and Psolos, 
shown pursuing the solitary pleasures in which 
(heir names indicate an interest. 

The article on the Tegean priestess Auge,- 
seduced by Hcrakies when drunk and by him 
the mother of the great hero Telephos, offers 
an excellent illustration of the value of the 
Lexicon. It was written too early to take 
account of the cup in the Thracian treasure, 
lately exhibited in the British Museum, that 
shows Auge with Herakles (see A. Fol, B. 
Nikolov and R. F. Hoddinott, The New 
Thracian Treasure from Rogozen, Bulgaria, 
No 4 (opposite p 32)); but it contains depic- 
tions of her story which would show clearly 
whal the subject was, even if the cup had not 
been inscribed with Auge’s name. 

On the whole Volume Three contains fewer 
failures to notice new literary evidence than 
the earlier volumes; but there is one at Part 
One, p 126, where a papyrus h^s shown that 
Apolionios of Rhodes ( Argonautica 1,219 f) 
described the sons of Boreas as having wings 
not only on their heels, but on their temples. 
The story that Minos pursued the fleeing 
Daidalos to the west and died at Kamikos in 
Sicily requires a new interest in view of the 
discover of Mycenaean remains in that island, 


gone, but the climate and the landscape were 
unchanged. Shepherds (ending their goats' 
among scenes of former greatness appealed to 
the European sense of the picturesque. To 
shed a few tears over the putative ruins of Troy 
was to experience the transience of empires. 

Later came the topographers, Pausanlas in 
hand, who identified the sites, of the ancient 
cities and mapped the mountains and the riv- 
ers. Some weie military men surveying the 
country with an eye to future campaigns. 
Others were explorers os intrepid as those who 
went into Africa or the South Seas. A few were 
also scholars, who made important contribu- 
tions to the understanding of Greek history. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of. Stone- 
man's book is his account of tbe Great Power 
rivalries in (he nineteenth century; Digging, 
which began as simple - treasure-hunting, 
emerged remarkably quickly into a disciplined 
attempt to add to an understandingof the past. 
But although the museums of London, Paris, 
Berlin and elsewhere made amazing advances 
in the study of antiquity, the. prime motive of 
the goyernmehts which financed them was im- 
perial rivalry and imperial display. • • 

Mr Stoneman tells tbe story plainly, with o 
wealth of quotations from the original writers. 
His roniRntlcJsmjs, however, kept under tight 
■ control, his observations are rarely bold, and 
the style Is rather flat. If he writes another book 
,.on qreece I hope he will give his imagination 
j more scope. For the saga is not over. The land 

S^ hWS,e t!i S tre?sute5 ‘ *>+ 
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Classical Landscape with Figures says so®, 
thing genuinely new about the ancient Greet 

citv-state Innlis ) hv exnminina it in it,. . 
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The cathedral of Troyes, like Beauvais or 

T - , _ VI 


kingdom of FrS« ,o he ' ' mo lhe 

of Lichfield, suffered^om ’ — ^ Ungt ° n 
accusations) bizarre 


- , , : — r . * ia me result failure' In mo . r, auu«urai 

Greeks depended upon their personal Invohe- of no fewer than seven different medieval -the ln£m i ♦ l wh,rlw,nd badly damaged 

ment in it, the literary, monographic and cm building campaigns. The first three, in the thir- hosed ton*? Ch . 0,r ’ th e crossing tower col- 

most of the epigraphical sources concent* tenth century, concentrated on the choir J* 05 ® nd the u PP*r nave and north 

on the town and urban life. transepts, and are the subject of N.Bon»artz\ fcn rose -wjndow followed in 1389. The 

Osborne then attempts to define the “raT monograph, Die frOhen Bauteile der Kathed- but the ^ » hard,y have been avoided 

countryside, in chapters on ancient famioj. rale In Troyes (1979). Stephen Murray’s Build - nlna riericinn 8pSeS Were due t0 fooI >sh plan' 

where he stresses the difficulties of practise ^ Troyes Cathedral was originally intended to i 7' poor maint enance. inadequate 

agriculture in the harsh Greek landscape, vid form a companion volume, and analyses the mistakf ^ ' nco ” 1 P etent workmen. Design 

its undependable environment; on (he writ? but four campaigns, which were responsible misnn^r * • as . Master Jehfl n de Torvoie's 

of settlement patterns of city-states at vai* for the completion of the transepts, the cross- burLJ l0nmg of ll, e nave’s upper flying 

periods and on the often disruptive effaJdi in 8 ,owe L nave and west facade. Airhouph damonfT’ exacerbR,ecI toe difficulties. Fun- 

mining and quarrying. He goes on to enmt ( tore is little documentary evidence for the the «tvii«»£ r ° b CmS W ® re ac,Uall y inherent in 

exchange relationships both within sod !*| thirteenth-century architecture f.hn« for k? SUC . C0n f erva,is m °f the nave design. 

. ; .i li ,..ul ..j i_ . . . ' munc ior Dy coDVino r, ° 


aireauy tjegun; construction of the cmW.mr 
fower, for example, started in 1412—13 hui h 

ion of the practice from 1452-3, when false 
templates were taken to the quarrl in order to 

rir ,h ' 0U ^’ mass and to 

wh • S C° rt C0Sls - On these issues, ns else- 

sivclhentore^ “ {amiliarit y wilh ‘be exten- 

of r f ^rr r , Abbey in th ° 

? h Bn !‘ sh Academy for 1909-10) would 
have provided Murray with valuable compara- 
tive matemi: although his book concentrates 

taSte ,l,edral hl5W, " k hK -kto 

The appendices contain lists of accounts; 


U> const ruction with 
parallel tr.inslations which will he of particular 

IO and arc a mine of varied “ n- 

ftirniatmn. from the use of briars as a sort of 
medieval barbed wire to stop children climbing 
™-er an unfinished pillar ( 1506-7), to visits by 

SKST-*- * I’Epine u.cop^ 
revcnui 4 - 5 »nw ’ a , naly i cs of lhe workshop and 
-r s ; d 2 cngth y discussion of the se- 
quenceof nave flyers, mercifully removed from 

Mlss P elli / 1 8 s °f names such as Hugues 
“ r ' h who becomes Hughes or Ln 
Hugos, show a medieval disreeard for 

2^- b, ;‘ 5Uch errors aside, 

n 7r ?" V "''"'™ ,is atfmirahlycdiled. 

I w," undoubtedly become the standard 
monograph on late Gothic Troyes, but it will 
idso be required reading for all students of fnte 
medieval architecture: the new questions 
Murray asks about funding, about the roles 
or patrons workshops and designers, and 
the clarity of his answers to these questions 

it'd S K,S b °° k lhc dossic stotus which 


sufficiency, food-supply and markets nirwvefor the later work in almost embarras- alsn int 1 pnf^i S ^ tSStrU . Ct,,ra,u ' ea,cnesseswere 

diversity of political relationships Ihat'em* angly large numbers. Perhaps Murray’s most net th- milk Hi .,H rrfly . s anal y sis helps to dis- 

between town centre and hinterland. Thcte ™por(an( achievement is his correlation of the sun™ ^ , hat ^ eIh, rieenth century saw the 

premiss of his chapter on war and the couatiy topographical indications and the names of in terms tLT^ V^L .°f Goth ic. In structural 


that changes in the nature of warfare betw : ^ specific parts of the cathedral. He formu- 

the sixth and third centuries bc meant it ; “te, in an exemplary demonstration «f im,> ^^“^ aocumentary as well as sty- 

farmers were no longer central to mifitr : jrchitectiiral-historical method, a highly de- totvoes i ^ n .J fort .!f*to (,yofRa y onnf| nt pro- 

organization and transformed the relation^ . chronology of the fabric in which he can Mnxipr ri p , mid ' fifte€rUh cemury: when 

between town and country. Osborne tk frequently assign particular capitals to named Carhedmi , m , as er ' mason o f Reims 
turns to the rural foundations of Greek* : *Wdui He is therefore X to V ? deslgn ^ weat fron ‘ 

n i„r« ttniee the m* . On lhe artistic nprcnnnli»l.^ ° comment o Troyes, he took a party includins iwn nfth» 


ro ,. , , ““w-nwon or Reims 

Cathedral was asked to design the west front 

gion, pointing out the close links theertf « me artistic personaUUes of many of The a party including two of the 

Greeks perceived between the well-befa(«»- teste-masons: he characterizes Jacquet le Reims Am' 6 ^‘ een to<entury fajades of 

SSPf“ s '“-- 

and el c g .„,, y written, with J 


ty of fonm it took. f *5*; *hile ItoSTSSStart; wZS 

Classical Landscape with Figures is 4J. J* 10 Jroya after 1502, is shown to have to hawTSJ ^° U ‘ ade . s ^ t ^ fs ' 1 '^ ich Xsms 
and elegantly written, with informative 4 ^ an Unlive designer and an 0 n ^ ^ Middlc A * es 

and good, unusual photographs, matters. "»« 
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taken by the author. It will prove eolfa* * 

Houses in order 

Greek city-state. Osborne presents a 

of material about the polis that is. not w • J n k n ^ 1 — — r 

available elsewhere, especially !- narvey c 

from archaeological surveys of the JocracT,, — g 

cade. Few ancient historians are so comff fine toewUlf/ s 

at integrating archaeological and docunx® ^ nto 5^.. nHater,M of Ireland; An p 

evidence .‘We falters only on the qu«w, thcwhite n.n C ^ t0 J y ' art,andarc Wtectureof ti 

who left behind the debris scattered ?259bn Y»un t mIrelflndfr om U42tol540 

countryside. Although careful to 'SaytkJ 1*30003737,5 ni iver sity Press. £25. c< 

pie we know most about are the rich,!*. - — . • a! 

times switches without warning fr 0 ®. , , • • ^ ‘ - Cj 

sing peasants to discussing rich fare hu • a 

The unwary reader might think fiwt m Jf bcen a renewed interest in ni 

show up clearly in the axchaeoloffcd&* 0^'^' J I Jr s,n and * a Romanesque and th 
whereas it could be argued that thesaj* cmtyjy t * n.^—^.toere is, as ln the last | B 



nomenon, following the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest of 1169-70. Tbe extent to which the two 
groups remained different, building “in two 
separate styles” in spite of topographical inter- 
penetration, provides an interesting commen- 
tary on the dominance of political factors. 

The book is not limited to architecture, but 
covers sculpture, decoration and furnishings, 
as welt as a sufficiency of general history. Be- 
cause of this wide scope Dr Stalley is able to 
come to some important general conclusions, 
notably that it was tbe advent of the Cistercians 
that put an end to the traditional arts of Ire- 
land, Complex animal patterns and the rich- 
ness of detail associated with Irish mimu«rrinfc 
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Problems on site 
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snow up cieany in tne arenaem^- ^ ^ Romanesque and that put an end to the traditional arts of Ire- 

whereas it could be argued that me ^ ^ is, as ln the last fond. Complex animal patterns and the rich- 

scale cultivators of classical antiquity joqks and an inxi^f h ° n the roIe of th C ness of detail associated with Irish manuscripts 

discernible traces. Jyles" 6 f Ih '“ L ^ ce u P on . lhe particular withered under the stern simplicity preached 

Osborne could also have ma* | "®toiteriej. of Cistercian by St Bernard. It was only much later, towards 

comparative material and anWJJ Stalley rightly the end of the Middle Ages, that a typically 

theory. Though, the towi^nW ® ^ Jtercian 7 att i md to thi °k in terms of a Irish style, rich in detail, broke the strait-jacket 

is carefully brought out, there is n ^ , e [ “an a specific style and imposed 8 national stamp on the buildings. 

polis as a dvnamic. inteBrated.systerii N( (n ii ,.- 1 00 Points out that the monks th*. trfunj drphilprlnrA 


aivmatiy ne imputes vc xy : ■■ Jj 

ancient Greeks, as in his 
consumers and the status Value of 
painted pottery. It has been &■ 
argued that the qpper classes dranK ^ 

■ from meta) cups, not , as Osbo r o^^T^ 
ones, nor can a full undeiston*ij*^ 
mythological, scenes on the vases • u 
essential for their enjoyment JJ ' ^ 
.value. To return to the book’s WWjvJ 
the Greeks niight be chafa^rtzw-,^ 
words of Julian Pitt-Rivers 
Andalusia), as “a people 
from which they go out to cufova J j 
but who do not love it”. Perhap* . ^ i 
• the polls lies more then in its Value Vr;: 
ih its structure? . . 

-7 . ' •' 1 ■ 
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Sj fo lhc varyinB r L 15 ^ at to® monks From the thirteenth century the architecture 
® fa case of the^ . IOn . . of Europe, was dlie to professional masons and it is evi- 
ffiflon'ofail r ? anS ’ ^ owever ' toe dent that the mother-daughter relationship of 

JJfa a time to som ^ tfa e General Chapter houses had Witte or no influence upon plans. 

Writing fo exDQrt - of uniformity, One curious fact Is that much of the structural 

J* new : sort of n °°L- teaux dements evidence suggests the use of the English foot 

^ta toeB U r 1 n, , S^ re whlch had (rather than tbe Roman, Burgundian, or 

S Tfiij styig utncland of the French) aS a unit of measurement. Even before 

fylfas then a 2L ^ lly ,!l 0t French ' for the conquest of 1170, English cultural influ- 
^i and eveiT tK ?J C Wn gdom within ence in the guise of skilled masons may have 
‘ojhe Frehrh r! e ° ucl ?y did not pay accompanied the early monks on their way to 
L^^oimgranmc ^° 8 untl, afaout 1180 - : Ireland, and before that Stalley is able to.poinl 

tif unittunK 8tme ” t ^ th e Order in to the English West Country as the source; of 
becau;se toe characteristics found in Comae’s Chapel 
h^^in’lth'bort ; m ° Bt i a ! 0ne 88 monks, (IJ27-34) at Cashel as well as in Cistercian 
and, MatepSJ n S? • ^ to e Au Patinian houses such as Mellifont and Boyle. In sharp 
Cferdamki ° Black ® nd Gr *y. contrast, later Gothic in Ireland showed a 
E3?^vei f ’ t’he^ Jru i Clv6s came iQ two ■ marked antipathy to English Perpendicular. 
ES*wi.'.of dlrecf There fe an excellent bibliography, and the 

ta Sw ^PreadinT .‘PWrvau* in apparatus includes an informative gazetteer of 

S Southern Ire-i . all the maior houses, and a large , corpus of 
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Despite the modest success of new /ournafs 
such as Vernacular Architecture and Construc- 
tion History, the day-to-day processes of build- 
ing construction are still largely unknown out- 
side tiny specialist circles. Architects and en- 
gineers - still less those with a broader cultural 
interest in old buildings and their conservation 
- rarely stop to consider how heavy loads were 
raised, materials hauled, foundations made, 
and massive structures ventilated before 
mechanical power came to the building site , or 
how Roman concrete was cured before* its 
chemistry was understood, ft fs this field that 
John Fitchen sets out to chart In Building Con- 
struction Before Mechanization. 

^ is ?n ambitious undertaking, for even the 
post-medieval working builder left few written 
records, and the operational details of building 
have to be pieced together by raiding the 
secondary materials of half-a-dozen academic 
disciplines, by. observing contemporary third- 
world techniques, and by the exercise of what 
might be termed "technically Informed 
imagination". 

Pitched Adopts a thematic approach with 
chapters on the role of the builder, jerry-build- . 
ing, : the sequence 1 of construction, stresses, 
wood, transportation and ventilation, followed 
by a coda on tho building of Cheops’ Pyramid. 1 
Arches, vaults and domes have hag enjoyed a 
sfiedel placbdn 'the': history oF both structures ; = 


-"no a . r il!^ re ' f ° rFi,chcn “Isthen,™™ 

• ” toat are focused on. What 

raised and held up the masonry until it could 

T J?! tomporary wooden shoring 
centnng, shuttenng, scaffolding, lifting 
and even ladders, ail of which consumed «Jor- 

- ^fri^ qUa " tltieS ° f limber and probfonrs 

stahil n “ ,erms ° fcrection . dismantling and 
«ab.Uty (as is well known to the accident in- 

apectorate today). Indeed, much buUderly in- 
genuity haa been expended on lhe elimination of 
the stalled “falsework” by such devices as 
■ -* he s,one ‘ we, Bhted rope (designed to k eeD 
vauiting stones in place until the structure uS 

uSfbtaM S d i p,ra,Kn * Woc fcwork courses 
used in Spanish domes and Eskimo igloos. 

Building Construction Before Mechanic- 

lion is a mine of information. Inevitably it k 

y Fitchen s stylistic preference for sweepinv 
generalities m the text, tea vine the mm* 

fwmrifr ^ t0 M Wt0V ln the ex,e nsive notes 
for particulars and examples. It is irritutine to 

have to use the end-notes to identifl the 

tor* iron SlS* Cxte ” sfvc Rations which, af- 
ter translation, read much the same whether 

" **"■ Speci«ll«l*. of cou^c wnI 

find little that is new. Pyramids, barrel vnulls 
the movement tif obelisks, and the buttrS ' 
2 £|W ?.? 0,h * C catl,edr,l,s feature pn>mi,t 
foraLn” fo* he UnW ^ n ° tt_s Pecialist could be 
? 2 S 2 n f °r supposing that crocks and ham* 
mer-benms were the dominant structural ele- 

STPrTr 1 Enfilish buiIdin g. Yer there 
are many insights, a jnrgon-free use or fora- 

:x , ho '‘ 8 - provoking - ,o a ^ de ' 
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A cereal and its civilization 


Ruth McVey 
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The Rice Economies: Technology and 
development in Asian societies 
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rather than lhe development of 8 rea ' “ ntra lly which allowed supernumerary SS3 

*° which their le ? al and pol , i,ical ,hTS 

grea/pressurcs of international economics and emphasized control over people rather than 


people, oworkiMnd«easofpnVmep S 

cally more inclined to seek solutions by man- 


land. The latter was seen as valueless without 


ipulating the populace than by abstract or 
mechanical approaches. In contrast, wheat- 
growing northern Europe had to rely on exten- 
sive agriculture to provide a significant surplus- 


The family of cereals is worthy but dull; only 
rice has managed to rise above stodgy respecta- 

certain mystery: £ ihirm^an, great is, a, cs and^ because of thc 

over paddy-fields, dizzying terraces, the shortage of manpower on them ’ a need ^ 
oattent water buffalo. Never mind that nowa- substitution of machine for human labour that 
days the great exporters nre the United States was to inspire an industrial re^uhom West- 
nnd Australia, whose crops are sown by air- ern civilizalion, and the »(tardi fo moderr, 
craft or that the paddy-fields of the Po are ity which U has set up, is mechanically 
levelled by laser. It is not the modem tech- oriented”, while the technology of ‘he East s 
niuues thaf enchant us. but the traditional rice- “skill-oriented”, its agriculture is small-scale 
crowing of Asia; and it is tills which is nd- and relatively egalitarian, and its emphasis is 
dressedta this book. Francesca Bray is equipped on human relations. What the Wesh^recorn- 
for the task: she did fieldwork in Malaysia, mended to the East “ 

researched in Chinn and Japan, and worked on ment has therefore been at best bestdethe 

Chinese agriculture for Joseph Needham’s point and at worst has destroyed valuable in- 
serics on Science and Civilizalion in Chino . She sliuitions. 


has set herself to show the historical develop- 
ment of rice technology in the Far East anti 
South-east Asm, und lias devoted considerable 
attention as well to the present circumstances 
of the rice-growing peasantry. She covers u 
huge historical and geographical range, nud 
docs it well. 

Bray sees the technology of rice -growing as 
the root of a civilizutionul contrnsl between 
East and West. The fact that one enn, with 
organization and assiduity, achieve very high 
production levels and therefore high popula- 
tion concentrations with irrigated rice culture 
has led in her view to societies which stress 
personal relations, individual and organiza- 
tional skills, rather thun the mechanical re- 
placement of labour. And as the fine-tuning 
required by successful wet-rice management 
was best handled at a very local level, this 
meant a persistence of peasant small-holdings 


Bray is not the first to bas&n Big Idea on the 
growing of rice. Karl Wittvogel’s hydraulic 
society mid oriental despotism looked to 
China; J. II. Boekc’s dual economy and Clif- 
ford Gcerlz’s agricultural involution drew on 
Javu, and James Scott based his theory of the 
moral economy of the peasant on the compara- 
tive study of South-east Asian rice-growers. 
But Big Ideas - whether or not they are even- 
tually shot down - not only must provide a new 
way of looking at things but must be sufficient- 
ly coherent and well-grounded to persuade us 
that we urc being presented with an answer and 
not n series of over-generalizations. In this 
case, the concatenation of European feudal- 
ism, centralized estate management, capitalist 
ugricullure and industrialization is simply not 
persuasive. Moreover, were rice-growing 
societies always characterized by abundant 
population? Not in South-east Asia, certainly: 


short in some significant parts of the rice-grow- 
ing world, why not employ the abundant tech- 
nical skills developed for water control to pro- 
vide mechanical solutions which would in- 
crease production and hence the power of 
those who extracted agriculture’s surplus? 

One reason has to do with the development 
of, and attitudes towards, production for the 
market, an aspect to which Bray, with her 
emphasis on technology rather than trade, has 
given little attention. Indeed, the market is 
also absent from her image of capitalist agricul- 
ture, for in her view a farm is capitalist if it 
"relies principally upon wage-labour and 
accumulates surplus value by this means”. This 
is fine for the labour theory of value but can 
lend to anomalies when applied to agriculture: 
growers of flower-bulbs for the international 
market will appear as "peasant" if their work- 
ers arc paid not wages but a share in the profit, 
while elderly or widowed peasants will find 
themselves capitalists when they are no longer 
able to do the bulk of farm work by themselves. 
Moreover, a characteristic of farm mechaniza- 
tion, together with increased emphasis on 
cash-crop production and the market, is a 
tendency to shed hired labour; many years ago 
this was noted in the United States. It meant 
that farms which were becoming more capital- 
ist in terms of their market involvement - and 
also their size - were becoming more 
"peasant”, in Bray’s usage, in so far as their 
labour needs were now met by the family. 
Something like this may be taking place now in 
South-east Asia, where among the early effects 
of the “Green Revolution" and the introduc- 
tion of mechanical equipment has been the 
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Few men have been better placed than I. G. 
Patel, now Director of the London School of 
Economics, to observe and influence the 
evolution of ideas on how best to promote the 
economic and social development of the Third 
World, for he had worked for many years at the 
International Monetary Fund as well as in the 
Indian government. Essays in Economic Poli- 
cy and Economic Groiv/h contains a selection 
of sixteen lectures and papers Patel delivered 
between 1961 and 1986. 

The essays lire arranged in three groups. 
"Economic Analysis and Economic Policy” 
deals with the utility of ‘trade for developing 
countries, the priority to be accorded to agri- 
culture,, the significance of inflation and the 
relationship between economic .theory and 
.economic policy. “Economic Growth and So- 
cial Justice" is primarily concerned with how 
growth in Third World countries can be made 
compatible with i ho motnl claim of the poorest 
sections of society that priority be given to the 
search for greater equality between cliwes and 
countries. (This section, however. Includes a 
very interesting essay, "Free Enterprise in the 
&eJuu.Evii n , which lakes that "Era' 1 to run 


and 1985, deal with the current crisis in Third 
World countries and the problem of indebted- 
ness. 

Seen as a whole the value of this collection 
lies perhaps in the insight it provides into the 
mind of an economist whose career forced him 
to think both as a citizen of a very poor Third 
World country whose future depended partly 
on the generosity of the rich, and also as an 
official of international organizations domin- 
ated by those rich states that alone could pro- 
vide the aid essential to the poor. How did 
Patel meet the challenge, looking Janus-like in 
both directions at once? 

The key to his position seems to lie in the 
fundamental moderation of his thinking, sus- 
tained with remarkable consistency through- 
out hiswhote career. At root he appears to be a 
Keynesian: the market is not enough; the State 
must play an active and leading role in econo- 
mic development; planning is necessary to get 
priorities right. He is also a humanitarian: 
national affluence, measured by aggregate 
growth, must be matched by concern for the 
poorest sections of socloty and redistribution 
involves public action, Yet he is also critical of, 
the rigidity of many of the concepts of the early 
development economists, which were; influ- 
enced by the dirigisme characteristic of the 
: Second World War, as wpll as by the model of 
Soviet planning in the 1920s and 30s, along 


There is no simple economic theory which is not 
just a tautology or at best a truism about human 
nature which, unfortunately. Is true only In that it 
refuses to be standardised. There are useful econo- 
mic concepts and tools; but they have to be tran- 
scribed Into the actual analysis of situations as they 
emerge so (hat they might indicate approximate 
answers to the problems of the day. And the answers 
would at one time or another favour a change, 
only a few examples, towards or away from interven 
lion, towards or away from planning from below, 
towards or away from exposure to external competi- 
tion, towards or away from austerity as distinct from 
incentives, and towards or avyay from regulating the 
pace of technological transformation; and the 
answers may be different at the same time for diffe- 
rent sectors of the economy. 

This may explain how Pate! has been able to 
move so freely between advising .those who 
give aid and advising those who receive it. 
Dogmatism, irrationality and extremism are 
castigated on both sides. Thus he is critical of 
many aspects of Indian development planning 
and its execution, and in particular what he 
described in 1980, when talking about attitudes 
to Indian agriculture, as “tfcfl growing consen- 
sus on so many issues . , . which were once the 
centre of considerable, debate and : con- 
troversy” because "this very consensus might 
. come ip the way of a truly critical approach to 
. our problems”. He attacks publicly owned in- 
dustries in hdla for making Tittle, or even a 
negative ..contribution to national savings, but 


help to explain the persistence of “peasant" 
agriculture that Bray sees as generally charac- 
teristic of rice-growing countries. 

That such a development might lead even- 
tually to large, centrally managed estates h 
doubtful (save in the Philippines, where Span- 
ish colonialism introduced latifundia centimes 
ago) , for although agribusiness has had agro* 

rice. Most governments of the 2. or a black peraon to a white, for an 
whether for reasons of political conrfSL ^‘ a|e °“ P society on the 

security, fear of masa unemployment, o. fc h ‘ ■ ' 8/81,6 

protection and control of a staple crc^-ta ™ Hadt7 ™ e ,‘ 7 P° Slt,ve dl j?" m,n ?- 

ringed the growing of rice with regSoau *» •*“? 5? S “ ndlt '°" s 

the same time, they have kept itspriceto* ” 1 ^ff b ?, l!i<tefe ' 1 *- 

keep the cities quiet. The result is that »', mdKd ' tha ! 1 “ Jus ‘: ™ e ,dea ■ 
faming is not an intereatiag proposi.™ fa 

South-east Asia's rich. Local dlites may Mi “ 'T. 

an attractive investment, and much ricdssds ^ f 8 Ie ® tates 

estate investment They have Utile moM ^°‘ Cy , Subj “ ts ,he 

consolidate their holdings or expel M tSSSSSSt' ^ "V" 
tenants, however (though they may rotto Z h , B ™ eral reader ' 

careful of them as Bray depicts; had she*. ‘T 8 ’ 1 b °° k “"»" tra ‘o a on 

her fieldwork in Java rather than refauMy *S* ophl ™ 1 ] " ve , sbgatl ° n o£ ,l l e ab ' 
unpopuiated Malaysia she might have print! “J ™“j* s •broughout related to con- 

a darker picture). Rice-groiring is Mri “h ,' 0 T* ln ,he U "‘ 

produces very little profi?, and where tat “ *? fi ™' 

any possibility of alternative eatptaymerifc ^ " thm lhe b ounds of ernfancal poaat- 
younger generation is leaving the farm. Peepk ,n “ * d observations benefit 

who buy up riceland do not do so with the da -E* ^- " al reabSm of ,hose self ‘ 

of taking up the profession themselves, 

In short, a good deal of what Bray scar “ wards defi n es positive discrimination 
civilizational terms can be given a more pro* a practice dial isdesigned to benefit 

explanation, and her emphasis on 1» and in which the mteria used 

oriented” versus “mechanical” technoD* , b ™ Elclarl , es “» different from 

too often seems romanticizing. But thhal tofot wtah benefit;!! given. If an individual 
leaves a book which gives us much fascism ; “““I 1 °" *be grounds of need, or 

knowledge concerning the history * I ^■ m J ^bl"h°nof_rights, andifheor.sheis 
methods of rice cultivation. benefit solely upon those 

emena, then he or she is not a recipient of 
posihve discrimination. If however, in the ful- 
filment of those same objectives, recipients are 
wentifled as being eligible for benefits accord- 
ing to (orpartlally according to) criteria such as 


cient to warrant the use of group criteria as the 
best way of allocating resources to them, then 

mbrino ?i 8Cnmnat ! 0n would tea just practice 
to bring those people closer to equalityof wel- 

are. It would be just even Zgh Lme of 

those who did benefit had no particular needs. 

re «°nable standards nothing like a 

ttSTT* ° f gr ° Up Under -P ri - 

^legein these categones exists in the United 
Kingdom or the United States. Too many 
women, too many ethnic minority member 

am ^ *J in er-dty residents are not 
among the most deprived, and would gain be- 
nefits denied by categorical exclusion to others 
who were more underprivileged. It would be a 
manifestly unfair and insufficiently selective 
useof resources to improve overall welfare. 
ifTnedefence most commonly pursued in the 
United States is that of right to compensation. 
According to this argument, women, blacks 
and other “minorities" are deemed to have 
suffered harm as a group and endured a de- 
privation of their right to treatment as equids 
through past discrimination. They, therefore 

IBS 


ave a, right, in justice, to compensation. But 
who is liable, and who must pay the cost? And 
who really suffered a deprivation of his 


tice by pointing to positive beneficial conse- 
quences. This argument contends that possible 


rights? Edwards offers ' * " S ° r * ICr kenefils to society from the practice of positive 

suggest that even if ii «,-« m ? r * u . fne " t * to discrimination arc more important than anxi- 

had suffered a deprivation of rights, and the 
whole group of white males had benefited from 
that deprivation and was therefore liable to pay 
compensation as a group, under almost any 
conceivable administration of compensation it 
would actually be paid to individuals. More- 
over, given that positive discrimination charac- 
teristically occurs in entry-level jobs, employ- 
ment promotion and admission to college 
places, it would invariably be secured by some 


tification. But if rigorous experience is to be 
the sole defence of this practice, then its claims 
to continued support must be ever more slight. 
Most utilitarian defences of positive discri- 
mination look more dubious on closer ex- 
amination. One argument asserts that sexual 
or ethnic groups have peculiar needs because 
of their sex or ethnicity, and that underexisting 
conditions, and because of past discrimination, 
those needs are not being met in present soci- 
ety. It is further maintained that, whatever 


adopted by the IMF and the Weridtajt*| tben those ~~ 

indotherivBwi.ftoij! 

institutions. In the paper on “The 


he is equally critical oi these positive discrimination. This definition 

institutions. Inthe pnper on TheOi^^I ® Mia teiy and correctly identifies the im- 
sis in International Economic Co-openi" ! §pManee of 


«“ fiili ciedikKL.-7 — u f membership and morally 

delivered in 1982, he gives the m M Ma rttoay^ fo , he practice of positive dis- 

the help they provided to developing^® cnamahon. y 

” ■ sBrasesssag sati'=5.-Ssre: 


you cannot tie. down nations 00 ^ 

consider failure on any point » 


support .... I am 
the Fund, which has i 
concerns, is now under — 
into unwarranted rigidity out of tew. 
port of its dominant members- 


growth without high levels of inflation during 
And after the Second World War. iq practice, 


poor, by any: ^standards”. Protectionism^ a key 
element in theindtisjrializirig pqlicies of almost 


>: K - . 

IIT." 


from lhe early l?5telo the presem and under- ; „ ^ and . Si’S' EmS'SSS 

Uhes the pntadret that u developmem « MM ^ bMn influcimd fir mdre by pragmatic ?1T|" 

which has ulwnvs put ported .to be socialist ■MiM ihrinm nnrt v-titf.Hit. * jP mo® econom c matters, protection 


sassaaSS^-* 

points to a resultant E? .•» • Badfcr.^nte 


are to be 
concentration of 


wr,riri Bank to ®mnic or even area-resi- 

1 a Ia-uk.* u» an^nts that scmieg^MiS wi. ofJLil ai ^ ^ . than 



tiLauTit woaXnJ^ leas, ’/ u nd addi ' in j U5lic€s borne in order to provide fo 
sained least ' V 7"^ ° f those wJ, ° lhose nceds » ^cre will be greater gains to sod- 

woSldsimnvhlZ ET J? ,sc J ,m ™*j on - « W if they arc met; and they can only be metbv 

injustice which would^'to^ernted^ ** ^ ° f » ^‘-ination. One 

community only in so far as it was tokenistic. 

A second, quite different defence for posi- 
livc discrimination attempts to justify the prac- 


and indebted. Me accept u»» ~ ~ 
may be necessary where public poug. 

at fault; but, putting on, as it were, . 

hat, he comments .hat: H chllcj-be aring DOSitiOIl 

lions ip pursuing appropn... ^ 

pressure groups? The point is ~ 

wards appropriate polidM ahouW POLLACK F1TCHESKY 

?? Roman’s Choice: The state, 


"Play lug cards, East Baltimore, Maryland, June 197 1"\ a detail from one of Ranald L. Freeman 's 
photographs from his book Southern Roads/City Pavements: Photographs of Black Americans fJ07 
black-and-white-plates. International Center of Photography, New York. Available from the Photographer’s 
Gallery, 5 Great Newport Street, LondonWC2. £7.95. 093364 2040). 



Vbich has ulwnys purported 
has in fnct allowed private capitalism to floor- 
ish, even tbbugh, by international standards, 
''' its perfomi once has been poor.) LptoniMiohal 
Econbmla Co-dperatiuir, Giially, concen- 
trates on different aspects of tho relationship 
between rich arid poor countries and reflects 
■ ch(mgin^preocqupat|ons.'nie first two papers, 
, delivered in 1966 and 1970 (the first to Uie then 
annual CVmbridgp' Conference prt Develop- 




essays Fatal sums op his central message: 

But the art o( makiog focoriomk: policy does not II . 
the revelatioo of some shnbte.priariplcs Or rule* to 

• Llli 1 ..... JiLK iL^..kL iLt.L gKt.. 1. Is 


sexual autonomy but also to her social auton- 
omy. Thus she thinks that the liberal concep- 
tion of rights and the medical model of entitle- 
ment are both inadequate, the former because 
it entails only a negative right to non-interfer- 
ence, rather than any positive enablement or 
access; the latter because - despite being salut- 
ary in its recognition of abortion as a women's 
health issue - it downgrades the moral signifi- 
cance of woman’s choice in favour of argu- 
ments from “medical need**. Petchesky lo- 
cates- tiie gradual retreat from legalized abor- 
tion in the United States, the emergence Of the 

pro-life movement and a growing tendency to 

— o - , . . re eooi» B *f"l«:"*f moral is? 1 ’ Seekst0 serpen our focus regard women who "elect" forabortion as self- 

twentyrfive years and to his ^ “faj issue of abortion by placing it feh and deviant, within a broad social reaction 

Reading it is. a pteasure, i «odal and historical context, facUitated by the failure of feminist ideology to 

precision of expression ana^ . afjhe.centre of the discussion infuse popular consciousness, and prompted 

■ nhnu) thp hreakdown of tradl- 



plying them. Tn« appean. 

basic doctrine. This b °°‘ k fl P r ?Ss A *>ortidn and ’Woman's 
insight both into thu AanglnB^ ^ 


gfoatir for the country a6 a whole, at qny rate 
when the ioss ahd the gain are aggregated over 
, a period 6f time." The “infant industry" argu- 

whfcb one caa itk * through thick and thln.lt Ues merti for protection cap be overdone: “Nor can 

Qver,0 °^ the fact that infants; when pro- Efraito Sadka (552pp 

■ nn .Dublfcj^r!' 


f x Perience of women, as 
^hotn . abortion has the greatest 

0!ab °^ on toe United 
a -jLJojk Was based pn a liberal con- 
P rivac y and a medical 


World debt is one of the 
in the highly technical 
Theory and Practice , 
C552dd. 


by popular fears about the breakdown of tradl 
tional social roles and institutions in the abs- 
ence of clear alternatives. 1 : 

Ultimately, and perhaps most significantly, 
Petchesky challenges the traditional codslruc- 

weniM-tt*- • tion of the moral debate in terms of fetal 

^abtotyr At- the ... .persbnhood"i She argues that in tMnkjngab- 
htgumefit is a dual Claim out the DoiitiM nf gs&Si wo SuGmu pnvuege . 

*?Pi^afe arid !*-**••* -*- 
4 • • . u -- aoortton is 


This view, combined with the dual claim for 
reproductive freedom, entails that abortion 
must be viewed as a positive, enabling right, a 
choice which must be respected as a matter of 
fundamental social need common to all 
women. 

Several difficult questions arise about Petch- 
esky's position, and I shall simply mention two 
of the most salient. First, It is implicit In her 
argument that being feminist am! opposing 
abortion, at least at the political level, are in- 
compatible. Doubtless women who do oppose 
abortion will feel that Petchesky has dodged 
the issue of the, moral status of the foetus, just - 
as surely as Petchesky accuses tho traditional 
debate 6f dodging questions about the signifi- 
cance of abortion rights for women. Second, it 
is not dear, just how universal Petchesky's 
argument purports to be. At sonte points It 
seems that what she describes ns tho essential 
biological component of pregnancy means that 
abortion sa a fbnri of reproductive control will 
always be of such special significance to women 
■' tiiat their consciousness must bo accorded a ' 
conclusive niorai status at ajl. times £iid in all 
societies in' making abortion decisions. Put |n 
this blank way, the argument Seems vulnerable 


example frequently cited is that of the health 
needs of blacks in the United Slates. It is 
alleged that the low proportion of black doc- 
tors practising in tlmt country indirectly discri- 
minates ugninst the health of blocks because 
they arc less willing to consult while doctors 
than black, Rnd these arc in .shorter supply. 
That supply enn only be increased, and conse- 
quently black health improved, by the practice 
of positive discrimination. This argument is 
highly duhious. First, the evidence of black 
preference for black medical practitioners is 
suspect. Secondly, it cunnot be assumed that 
preferred black candidates in medical schools 
would not, in turn, prefer to practice medicine 
Jo fee-paying white clients. A mere numerical 
increase of black doctors need not necessarily 
improve "black health". Thirdly, there could 
be additional disutilities resulting from this 
policy. The idea that an ethnic minority can 
only have its needs met by people from its own 
group speaks of increased, not decreased, 
racial separation in society. 

None of these objections proves that posi- 
tive discrimination could never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be justified. It merely suggests 
that the policy is currently directed at very 
uncertain targets. Too much emphasis has 
been placed on ethnicity and gender, too little 
on class and income. Though policies of prefer- 
ence might indeed be adopted to favour parti- 
cularly unfortunate groups, it is difficult to 
escape Nathan Glazer’s conclusion that “racial 
and ethnic groups are poor categories for the 
design of public policy". 

John Edwards’s doubts about the efficacy of 
positive discrimination are kept firmly in this 
balance. His moral objections are strict but not 
dogmatic. His scepticism about consequential- 
ist benefits is deep but not unfordable. With 
great attention to detail, but in a limpidly clear 
prose, touched by a mordant wit, he has ques- 
tioned the wisdom of what threatens to become 
a received piety. 


of the meaning of access to abortion to women 
at different times, in different cultures and in 
different social positions. The universality of 
the essential biological component only deter- 
mines a threshold significance for all women: 
its degree varies. She argues, for example, that 
greater male involvement in child rearing 
would change male consciousness and experi- 
ence arid enable men’s choices to be nccorded 
higher- status in relevant arena than would now 
be justified. The subtler view avoids the cinim 
of biolofcism, although at the cost of Ti relativ- 
ism which same will find unacceptable. 

Petchesky provides a powerful, complex - 
account which ^con vhtcingly demonstrates the 
cemraiily of abortion as a feminist issue, and 
we salience of moves to cut down abortion 
rights as part of a more general retreat from 
public commitment to women’s liberation. If 
presents a strong challenge to those who' have ; 
.claimed a monopoly of the moral territory. In 
recqnceiying abortion asa positive condition of 
women s foil self-determination, participation 
and penonhood,' and in setting the issue in the 
context. , of broader social and political rela- 
tlans^Priicheiky shifts the basis of , the debate' 


■ footers nuts them In a unique postoolj anti-feminist and even misogynist 
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about her work 
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Macmillan, 270pp. , Ulus. £14.95. 033344572 4. 3/8187. 
Guthrie, Tyrone; foreword by Peter Hall A Life in the 
Theatre (Lively Arts scries; 1st puh 1960) 

Columbia. 320pp.. Uha. £5.95 (paperback). 

0 862873819. 27/8/87. 
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Ilolman-HUDI, Dim. My Or»ndfalh«, HI, WIvm and — 
Loves (Lively Arts series; lal pub 1969) Ho 

Columbus. 307pp.. Uha. £5.95 (paperback). 

0 66287379 7 27/8/87. c 

Krlshnamurtl, J. Krishnnmurti’s Journal (1st pub ^ 

GoUmcz. 100pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 575 04126 9. (£ 

6/8/87. Uii 

Manning, Rosemary A Corridor of Mirrors 

Women’s Press. 234 P p - £5.95 (paperback). 0 7043 4054 2. £ 

18/6/87. q <j 

Marx, Groucho; foreword by Jama Tburber Gioueho ^ 
and Me (Lively Arts senes; 1st pub 1959) 

Columbus. 256pp., Ulus. £5.95 (paperback). « 

0 86287 377 0.27/B/87. “ 

Milner, Marlon Etcmily's Sunrise: A way of keeping a gc 

V'/wgo. 180pp. £5.50 (paperback). 0 86068 865 8. 6/8/87. U 
Morrah, Patrick Andrf Simon: Gourmet and wine « 

Constable. 224 P p., Ulus. £10.95. 0 09 467410 8. 27/7/87 . M 

Porter, Hal The Extra (lsl pub in Australia 1975) « 

Queensland UP. distr by Dent. 250pp. £6.50 (paperback). 

0 7022 2052 3. 9/7/87. “ 

Von Sternberg, Josef Fun in n Chinese Laundry C 

(Lively Arts series; 1st pub 1965) 

Columbus. 348pp. . Uha. £5 . 95 (paperback). V 

0 86287 380 0.27087. * 

Wilson, Joan Wellington’s Marriage: A soldier’s wife IV 
Weldenfeld and Nicalson. J86pp.. Uha. £12.95. C 

0 297 79)71 0. 6/8/87. H 

V 

Classics p 

Andersen, Lene Studies in Oracular Verses: jj 

Concordance to Delphic responses in hexameter P 

(Historisk-filosofiskc Meddelclser 53) S 

Royal Danish Academy, H.C. Andersens Boulevard 35, 2 

DK-1553, Copenhagen V. 274pp. DK300 { paperback ). \ 

87 7304 175 0. S 

Aristophanes; translated and edited by Alan H. < 

Sommerstein Birds (Comedies of Aristophanes, vol 6) S 
Warminster; Arts and Phillips. 311pp. 0 85668 287 X (he), < 

0 85668 288 8 (pb). i 

Ckero; translated and edited by T. N. Mitchell 

Verities 2, book 1 ' 

Warminster: Arts and Phillips. 229pp. 0 85668 252 7 (he), i 
0«fiftS25JJ(p6J. 

Proculusi translated by Glenn R. Morrow and John M. 
Dillon; edited by John M. Dillon Proculus’ 

Commentary on Plato’s “Parmenides" 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 6I6pp. £52. 0 691 07305 8. 

12/8/87. 

Sophocles; translated raid edited by Andrew Brown 
Antigone 

Warminster: At is and Phillips. 227pp. 0 85668 266 7 (he), 

0 85668 267 5 (pb). 

Economics 

Banks, Ferdinand E. The Political Economy of 
Natural Gas 

Beckenham: Croom Helm. 200pp. £30. 0 7099 3940 X. 

23/7/87. 

GDIis, Malcolm, el al Economics of Development, 2nd 
edition 

Norton. 623pp. £12.95 ( paperback ). 0 393 95548 6. 

Schmidt, Christian, 'editor The Economics of Military 
Expenditures (Proceedings of a Conference held by 
the 1EA in Paris) 

MncmIUan. 391pp. £35. 0 333 42238 4. 27/8/87. 

Aberg, Yngve The Impact or Working Hours and 
Other Factors on Production and Employment 
Aldershot: Avebury. 166pp. £22.50. 0 566 05480 9. 

| 2 3/1/87. 

1 Fiction 

| Asimov, Isaac, Martin H. Greenberg and Charles G. 
j Waugh, editors Cosmic Knights; Short novels and 
I . stories from 10 masters of fantasy 

RobiiiftMi. 339pp. £2.95 . (paperback). 0 948164 41 7. 

1 Hp/s?. , 

1 Asimov, Isaac, Martin R. Greenberg and Charies G. 

1 Waugh, editors Giants: Short novels and stories from 
12 masters or fantasy 

| Robinson. 351pp. £2.95 ( paperback ). 0 948164 42 5. 

23/7/87. 

I Barker, Clive, Ramsey Campbell aad Lisa Tuttle) 

1 edited by Qeorge R. R, Martin Night Vision (Century 
Fantasy and SF) '' . ' 

j Century Hutchinson. 298p p . £lf.9S. 6 7126 1155 X. 

6/801. ... 

jl On toby, Elizabeth Comtlhe Deep Wafer! Sea stories 

Pifdsiow: Tabb House. 66pp, £2.95 (paperback). 

■ 090701856^23/70/. > . ' „ . 

Burgess, MoiraThe Other Voicet'Scdiilsh women's . 

I .. writing since 1808 1 ' 

1 : Edinburgh: Polygon. 290pp:£/2.95 (tiardeanr), £5,95 

. I :> Iptverback). 0948275 J? [I (he ) t 0 9482J5 316 (pb). ■ 

■ ' Crtwleyi JohhThe D^ep (is) piifa' l975)\ 

' : I •• . Whwn Hyman. 176pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 04 823318 8: 

’ I .■ ' 

v I David Dend.Fgces UughinoYcriine aub) 

. ,y7/^s7. •• . • 

|; Online, Crfln lRopiig^n / 

/V [ WK- 0 Mi3S>588; : 

1‘ ,JJ^4ohn Gr«^ Blue ^ ; 

■i I f/0dsoh. 475pp. 'fit, 95, 0. 297 7&151 6. 

iilj' H. i’j ■' -- •' -j ' 
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Harvey, Julietta Familiar Wars 
Michael Joseph. 251pp. £10.95. 0 7181 28230. 170ft' 
Holdstock, Robert [Robert Faulcon] The Ohostdua 
(Century Fantnsy and SF; lsl pub 1983) 

Century Hutchinson. 411pp. £11.9 5. 6 7126/707.^ 
Holdstock, Robert [Robert Faulcon] The StslUn 
(Century Fantasy and SF; 1st pub 1983) 

Century Hutchinson. 400pp. £11.95. 0 7/26 17416.(0!) 
Hughes, David The Imperial German Dinner Senfe 
(Lsl pub 1983) 

Grafton / Paladin. 155pp. £2.95 (paperback). 

0 586 08575 0.23/7/87. 

Inman, Robert Home Fires Burning 
Michael Joseph. 392pp. £10.95. 0 7181 2856 7. ITjSjft. 
King, Francis Danny Hill: Memoirs of a prommta 
gentleman (1st pub 1977) 

GMP. 188pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 854490581 (ffft 
Lee, Tanlth Sabella 

Unwin Hyman. 157pp. £2.50 (paperback), 0 « EW3i 
30/7/87. 

Martorl, Joe Street Fights 

Phoenix, AZ: Paragon I Santa Barbara Preu.3%, 

517. 95. 0 915643 24 3. 15/7/87. 

Masters, Olga Amy’s Children 
Queensland UP, distr by Dent. 240pp. £12.9 5. 

0 7022 20108.3/9/87. 

McCauley, Stephen The Object of My Alfedoo 
Macmillan. 316p P . £10.95. 0 333 44948 7. 6/8/81. 
Meek, M. R. D. A Worm of Doubt (Crime Chib) 
Collins. 191pp. £9.95. 000232144 0. 17/8/87. 
Moggach, Deborah Smile and other stories 
Viking. 175pp. £10.95. 0670816582. 10/9/87. 
Paretsky, Sara Bitter Medicine 
Gotland. 321pp. £10.95. 0 575 04094 7. 6/8/87. 
Redman, Anne Second Sight 
Seeker and Warburg. 269pp. £10.95. 0 436 409915. 
24/8/87. 

Rowntrce, Kathleen The Quiet War of Rebeccs 
Sheldon 

Gotland. 320pp. £11.95. 0 575 04091 2. 6/B0. 
Simmons, Charles The Belles Lcttres Papers 
Seeker and Warburg f Alison. 1 75pp. £10.95. 

0 436 46489 6. 10/8/87. 

Taylor, Andrew Freelance Death (A William D«ji 
mystery) , . 

Gotland. 191pp. £9.95. 0 575 04120 X. 6/8/87. 
Tertz, Abram Fantastic Stories 
Evanston, IL: Mvf/iwesirm UP. 245pp. $12.95 
(paperback). 0 8101 0727 9. 

Geography 

Mitchell, Robert D„ ond Pnul A. Grom,rfltm 
North America: The historical geography of* 
changing continent . j . 

Century Hutchinson. 468pp„ Ulus. £1195 (psptrtaSi 
0 09 172907 6. 30/7/87. 

History, ancient 

Gordon, Cyrus H., et al, editors EWallca: Hb^ # 
the Ebla archives and Eblaite language, vol 
Winona Lake. IN: Elsenbrauns. !45pp.. 

0 931464 34 X. 


History, general 

Cliahln, M. The Kingdom of Armenia 
Bcfkcnham: Croom Helm. 332pp., lUm. D5-. 

0 7099 4800X23/7/87. . ...^ 

Johnson, James Turner The Quest for Pej? ■ 
moral trntlltions in Western tmtainl “gJJL,-/ : 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 300pp. W.069!W i - ■■ 
23/7/87. . .... 

Regan, Geoffrey Someone Had Blunders^- . : 
historical survey of military 
Bats fort). 320pp. £14.95- 0 7134 5008 8. HfW; , • 

History, medieval . ^ 

Crawford, Barbara E. Scotland iniheEU^^ 

Ages, 2: Scandinavian Scotland (Studls 

History of Britain) , 

Leicester UP. 274pp. £30 

0 718 5 1197 2 (he). 0 7185 12820 

Wood, Michael In Search of the Dark AP .. 

BBC. 250pp., Ulus. £8.95 (paperback)- . . -i 

History, modern . 

BaUey, Peter Leisure ; 

Rational recreation and the conies . .. ? 

1 

Bennett, Michael Lambert Simrtel and * p ^ 

Gloucester: Sutton / ) jj 

£14.95. 0 86299 334 2. 30/W- ■ < Bff 

Both well, Robert, Ion brununond^. ■ ^ 
Canada 1900-1945 

Toronto UP- 427pp. £I9S$& ■ Reggt js(rtd? 
Davis, Gordon Dartmouih Roy* 1 
the Present . _ , , ■ itari^Si 

Harbour Bookshop. 12 
TQ6 9AE. 140pp.. Uha. £3.75 (pei*r~?-. ; 
>■30/7/87. _ '^0^ 

Fitzsimmons, Michael P* . ^JfJSutlon 

Barrister nnd the Fren^ P^ .. ^.4 

Historical Monographs*)) 

■■Harvard UP. 299pp. 

Hutson, Jamas H., 

Farrand’s “The Records of 

: Yale UP. 473pp. . 

(papery 0 300 PWI 
' ... 23/7/87. 
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t Kokhtai Peter Unfree Labor: American slavery and 
i Rualao serfdom 

| Harvard UP. 517pp. £19. 95029.95. 0 674 92097 X. 7/87. 
Mtckenxi*, S. S. The Official History of Australia in 
Ibe War of 1914-1918, vol 10: The Australians at 
Ribsul (1st pub in Auslralial927) 

Q&usbnd UP, distr by Dent. 412pp.. Ulus. £22.95 
(hardcover), £11.95 (paperback). 0 7022 1855 3 (he), 
omi 1856 1 (pb). 3/9/87. 

MtBrlar, A. M. An Edwardian Mixed Doubles: The 
Boanquets versus tho Webbs: A study in British 
»dal policy 1890-1929 

Oxford: Clarendon. 407pp. £35. 0 19 820111 7. 30/7/87. 
HOUberger, Belief, editor The Social Basis of 
European Fascist Mo vemen I s 
Beckenham: Croom Helm. 356pp. £25. 0 7099 3585 4. 

23P/87- 

NcvoflD, Gerald The Rise of English Nationalism: A 
cultural history 1740-1830 
i. Vddenfdd end Nicalson. 294pp., Ulus. £19. 95. 
r 0297791451.30/7/87. 

O’Briea, Terence Hie Moonlight War: The story of 
clandestine operations In South-East Asia. 1944-5 
CoHlm. 363pp. £12.95. 0 00 217803 6. 17/8/87. 

OTkrrell, Patrick The Irish in Australia 
No/ South Wales UP, distr by Ulster Historical 
Foundation, 68 Balmoral Avenue, Belfast BT96NY 
JJSpp,, Bus. £15. 086840 146 3. 

Pohiky, Janet L. Revolution in Brussels 1787-1793 
Hoover: University of New Hampshire / Brussels: 
Aadhnle Rayale de Belgique, 315pp. 0 87451 385 5. 
IViTen.Tira The Killing Ground: The British army, 
(he Western Front and the emergence of modem 
warfare, 1900-1918 

<Um end Unwin. 309pp., Ulus. £25. 0 04 942205 7 
13/1/87. 

Worger, William H. South Africa’s City of DiamonSs: 
Mine workers and monopoly capitalism in Kimberley 
: 1867-1895 7 

** Up - 330 PP > Uha. £25035. 0 300 03716 3. 23/7/87. 

i History of science 

!■ ^ ocUl ' Christopher C. Doctors in Science and Society: 

. toys of a clinical scientist (Memoir Club) 

British Mtdkal Journal. 318pp. £34. 95032. 0 7279 0189 3. 
f. rtjqro?. 

I ]^iD*vMThe Qreck Cosmologlsts, vol I: The 
, “rcwwn of the atomic theory and Its earliest critics 
! . Cmtarfj* UP. 220pp. £25034.50. 0 521 33328 8. 16/7/87. 

Law 

J Ihe Record: The Rehabilitation of 

f. ^ I7lp P- tt.95 (paperback). 0 906549 56 6. 22/7/87. 

Literature and criticism 

L •JJU5 J^ s '“ Dd K*t«yna Arthur, editors; 

{ iZ***?*'*** J - Redman Beckett’s Uter 
r u2 C OT f d ° rania: T «ls for company 
F j™"- £27.50. 0 333 39951 X. 130/87. 

r ■Rwedltimt™* ^ urrea ** sm: '^ Ie roa< * w the absolute, 

[ SmmSl' “*■ <***'»*>■ 

Por,ral1 of lhe ^ ln 

“JJ®'' 0h t° UP - ,65 PP- &3.70. 0 8214 0857 7. 8/87. 

Gabe MonlBlgne ’ s "Emh’' 

194pp. £22. 0 04 800072 8. 11/6/87. 
ffiS 1 and translator The Man with 
nil ^ L Uss ^ s hteralure of the absurd 

* 

Moral Pablea: A new edition of Ihe 
«?' BI )?J*/ acf,lg prase translation 
t. 232T/ST, Sc °rtbh Academic 

ftoSm’J n 0 268 04361 6 

WiM 4,0 7073 0505 5 (pb). 7/87. 

1 ^ John Morris-Jones (Writers of Wales 

^ Arts Council. 89pp. £3.50 
0 7083 0970 4 . 21/7/87. 

f yj tram htod by R. and C. Winston; 

^ Joseph Frank The Inward Tum of 

^S^Z up - Wppm95 

i7ih - 

Ik. £1 &9S032JO. 0 300 03915 1. 23/7/87. 

icUn ^ n: A P 061 ’ 8 Sraounar 
1 y^****?. £15.95. 067425035 4. 7/87. 

(■b With an ^ssay on style 

nmftnt, Romanticism, 

; Up - 259p P : £23.50. 0 691 06710 4. 

v ^relmaa and the Nature of 

*** discour5e lheor y 
a9s 

tr wniluo j.y smith ud , 

^,$5^ the Wall: Selected ppetry 



8n . ,, “ K- Welsch Crater’s 
Kitchens. Foodways in literature and life 

S by Katharine Worth Where 

w b SISSpi 1 ? SJ" 1 ”" 1 From ,hc Slan b y 

Gtotrlr ° rcg0,y (,rish Dramalic Tcxis) 

^/Washington. DC: Catholic 
6/307^ 166pp. 524.95. 0 8132 0638 3. 

Music 

fthdlge, Wck Cut y Mix: Culture, identity and 
Caribbean music (Comedia Book) 

m {hardcover), £5.95 (paperback) 

1 85178 029 7 (he), 0 906890 99 3 (pb). 16/7/87 ' 

Hraj, David Michael The Thnlng of the Wonl: The 

SE!f 7 the SymboM movernc m 

C vbondale: Southern Illinois UP. 241pp. $29 95 
0 8093 1312 X. 30/3/87. 

Smeed, J. W. Qerman Song and Its Poetiy 1740-1900 
toftm/wm.- Croom Helm. 246pp. £30. 0 7099 44071. 

Natural sciences 

Bellamy, David, and Brendan Quayle Turning the 
Tide: Exploring the options for life on earth 
Collbu. 239pp., fflus. £14.95. 0 00 219368 X. 6/7/87, 

Br ?f n ' J *"■“» L - Helping and Communal Breeding 
m Birds: EcoIoot and evolution (Monographs in 
Behaviour and Ecology) 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 354pp. £28.20 (hardcover), 

(pb)23j^7 baCk) ' ° ^ 08447 5 ihC} ' ° 691 084483 

Johnsgard, Paul A. Diving Birds of North America 
Lincoln: Nebraska UP. 292pp„ Ulus £42 75 
0 8032 2566 0. 5/87. 

Philosophy 

Belser, Frederick C. The Fate of Reason: German 
philosophy from Kant to Fichte 
Harvard UP. 395pp. £ 23.95035.95 . 0 674 29502 I. 7/87. 
Desmond, William Desire, Dialectic and Olhcrncss: 

An essay on origins 

Yale UP. 259pp. £26.50037. 0 300 03789 9. 23/7/87. 

Jackson, Frank Conditionals 

Oxford: Blackwell. 148pp. £19.50. 0631 14621 0. 13/8/87. 

P° liner, Melvin Mundane Reason: Reality in everyday 

and sociological discourse 

Cambridge UP. I79pp. U9.5O029.95. 0521 321840. 

23/7/87. 

Rosenthal, Abigail L, A Good Look al Evil 
Philadelphia, PA: Temple UP. 243pp. $24.95. 

087722 4560.10/6/87. 

Poetry 

Gowan, Juliet Driftwood: Selected poems 
Le Manoir de Subarroques, Vlens 84750, France. 40pp. 

£2.50 (paperback). 

Ken nelly, Brendan Cromwell 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Bloodaxe. 160pp. £6.95 
(paperback). 1 85224 026 1. 23/7/87. 

Lauterbadi, Ann Before Recollection (Princeton 
Serin of Contemporary Poets) 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 74pp. £9.50 (hardcover), £5J5 
(paperback). 0 Ml 06698 1 (he), 0 691 01437 X (pb). 

23/7/87. 

Ramsay, Jay Ttwyn Meditations 

Victoria Press, 50 Buckhnd Road, Maidstone, Kent, 

MBI6 OSH. 26pp. U.S0 (paperback). 0 907165 18 4. 707. 
Schevill, Janies Ambiguous Dancers of Fame: 

Collected poems 1945-1986 

Athens: Swallow/ Ohio UP. 278pp. £25.60 (hardcover), 

£12.30 (paperback). 0 8040 0889 2 (he), 0 80400890 6 
(pb). 707. 

Scott, Alexander, editor Voices of Our Kind: An 
anthology of modem Scottish poetry from 1920 to the 
present, 3rd edition 

Edinburgh: Chambers. 154pp. £3.95 (paperback). 
0550204954.29/1007. 

SBkta, Jon Out of Battle: The poetry of the Great 
War (1st pub 1972) 

Ark. 369pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0744800668. 30/707. 

Waters, Ivor Poems 

Moss Rose. 41 Hardwick Avenue, Chepstow, Gwent 
NP6 5DS. 63pp, £7.50. 0 9Q6134 38 2. 

Wither! ngton, Gerald New Tales from Olympus 
Lewes : Book Guild. 110pp. £8.50. 0 86332 200 X. 20/7/87. 

Politics 

terry, Norman P. On Classical Liberalism and 
Libertarianism 

Macmillan, 2I5pp. £27 JO. 0 33132391 3. 27/807. , 

Budge, Ian, David Robertson and Derek Heari, editors 
Ideology, Strategy and Party Change: Spatial analyses - 
of post-war election programmes in 19 domocradw 
Cambridge UP. 494pp. £48059.50. 0 521 30648 5. 9/9/87. 
Butler, Jeffrey, Richard Elphlck and David Welsh, • 
editors Democratic Liberalism in South Africa: Its 
blslory and prospeql ^ , 

Middletown, QT: Wesleyan UP. 426pp. $35 (hardcover), 

$14.95 (paperback). 0 8195 5165 1 (he). 0 8195 5165 1 
(pb). 18007. 

Carter, Aahton B., John D. Stelnbruner and Chariea 
A. Zraket, editor* Managing Nuclear Operations ^ 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution. 751pp. $59-95 
(hardcover). $ 18.95 (paperback). 0 8157 1314 2 (he), 

Q 8157 1313 4 (pb). ^ ■ ; 

Kelly, Aileen Mikhail Bakunin: A study in the 

SIDESES?; 

Ua^ShcMonJ). Root! qrRevolulioi): Ridlcil thpught 
(paperback), 08032 28732 (he). 0 8032 7 920 5 (pb). 607, 


Salarn, Abdus; edited by C. II. 1^1 ldc.,k and 
Realities: Selected essays. 2nd edition 
WridSNentifk PO Box 128. Farrcr Rnad. Singapore 
9128. 379pp.. itlns. £.13.75 (har, trover), UN 55 
(paperback). 9971 50 315 8 (he). 9971 50 .m 6 t P h). 
Shapiro, II. R. Democracy in America: A political 
1 nstory of the United Slates, (62B-17KV/19B4 

Nan York: Manhattan Canununicatioia, tils tr by Gavin 
/flf Lodge, Limingion, Yeovil, Somerset BA 22 NEH. 
678pp. £37.501549.95. 0905868 20 X. 

Share. Donald The Making of Spanish Democracy 
(Democracy in the World Series) 

^275^2/235^' ^ ^ Crefnwood - 230pp. £29.50. 

Shenflrid, Stephen Tho Nuclear Predicament: 
Explorations In Soviet ideology 
RllA / Routledge and Kegan Paul. 126pp. £S.9S 
(paperback). 0 7102 12283. 30/7/87. 

Weil, Simone; preface by T. S. Eliot The Need for 
Roots: Prelude to a declaration or duties towards 
mankind (1st pub in UK 1952) 

Ark. 288pp. £3.95 I paperback ). 0 7448 0058 7. 30/7187. 

Psychology and medicine 

Co P ,e J'» Be to 1 and Barbara Forryan Therapeutic Work 

with Children and Young People 

Royce. 310pp. £10.95 (paperback). 0 947728 34 /. 23/7/87. 

Feinsteln, Alvan R. Clinimctrics 

Yale UP. 272pp. £25035. 0 300 03806 2. 23/707. 

Felman, Shoshana Jacques Lncan and the Adventure 
ol Insight: Psychoanulysis in contemporary culture 
Harvard UP. 169pp. £15.95023.95. O 674 47120 2. 7/87. 
Freud, Sigmund; translated by A. and P. T. [(offer; 
edited by Use Grubrkh-SlmlUs A Phylogenetic 
Fantasy: Overview of tho transference neuroses 
Harvard UP. 113pp. £13.95020.95. 0674 66635 6. 7/81. 
Hart, Jama, and Leona Hart 100% Fitness 
kingswood: Elliot Right Way. 128pp., Ulus. L1.S0 
(paperback). 0 7160 0781 9. 21/7/87. 

IngUs, Brian, Rulh Wat and the Kocstler Foundation 
The Unknown Guest: The mystery of intuition 
Chatto and Windus. 224pp. £12.95. 0 7011 2909 3. 6/8/87. 
LongueMlIgglns, Christopher H. Mental Processes: 
Studies in cognitive science 
MIT. 424pp. £22.50039.95. 0 262 12119 0. 7/87. 

Rose, Gilbert J. Trauma and Mastery in Life and Arl 
Yale UP. 239pp. £25f$36.5Q. 0300 03842 9. 23/7/87. 

Shorter, Banl An Image Darkly Forming: Women and 
initiation 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 154pp. £5.93 {paperback). 

0 7102 0574 0 23/7/87. 

Reference books 

Bentley, Mary P., editor Dictionary of Canadian 

Biography, vol 6: 1821-1835 

Toronto UP. 960pp. $65. 0 8020 3436 5. 28/40 7. 

Religion 

Bal, MIeke Lethal Love: Feminist literary readings of 
Biblical love stories 

Bloomington: Indiana UP. 141pp. $25 (hardcover), $8.95 
(paperback). 0 253 33323 7 (he). 0 253 20434 8 (pb). 

2 4/8/87. 

Boff, Leonardo The Maternal Face of God: The 

feminine and its religious expressions 

Harper and Row. 278pp. UO. 95. 0 06 2 54159 S. 707. 

Social studies 

Komarovsky, Mirra, and Jans H. Philips Blue-Collar 
Marriage 

Yak UP. 393pp. £35049 (hardcover), £12.95/517.95 
(paperback). 0 300 03918 2 (he), 0 300 03858 5 (pb). 

23/7/87. 

Spurgeon, Maureen Fund Raising Without Fall 
Kingswood: EUfot Right Way. J28pp. Ulus. £1.50 
(paperback). 0 71600782 7. 21/7/87. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

Aflen, David Rayvern Early Books on Cricket 
Europe. 128pp., (Bus. £12. 0 946653 26 7. 30/7/87. 

Knowks, Derek Salmon on a Dry Fly 
Witherby. 124pp., Uhu. £14.95. 0 85493 153 8. 23/7/87. 
MHdieU, John Still water Trout: Tackle and techniques 
Pelham. 158pp.. Uhu. £12.95. 0 7207 1787 6. 27/7/87. 

PauM, Michael; illustrated by H BHiy n Shooting from 
Scratch 
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